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THE foundations and unincorporated phi- 
lanthropists are faced with the necessity of 
adjusting themselves to a changing system 
of institutional support. Within the next 
two decades it is probable that the history 
of higher education will record a change 
from philanthropic to tax support that will 
parallel the development of American secon- 
dary education during the last fifty years. 

We have reached the stage in this tran- 
sition that gives superiority of enrolment 
and service Jeadership to the government 
supported and controlled colleges and uni- 
versities. The completed shift probably will 
be received with the approval now accorded 
the tax-supported high school; the public 
may wonder, in fact, why the state was so 
slow in assuming responsibility for higher 
The change, however, will prob- 
ably leave leadership in research, experi- 
ment and demonstration with the colleges 
and universities that are philanthropically 
supported. This restricted role should as- 
sure their continuation as a vital force in 
American higher education. 

Those of us who have a vested interest in 
What President Nicholas Murray Butler 
aptly calls the ‘‘public but non-governmen- 
tal”’ institutions of higher education can not 


education. 


‘Address at the nineteenth annual meeting of 
the Association of University and College Business 
Officers of the Eastern States, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
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be expected to view this change with de- 
tached calm, for we are coming to feel the 
pinch of it. The reduction by one third 
of income from endowment, accompanied by 
an occasional loss of principal, the decline 
in gifts and bequests owing to the depression 
and the tax situation, and the apparent— 
but perhaps not so real—impracticability of 
increasing tuition charges all combine to 
handicap the church and the privately en- 
dowed colleges that must compete with the 
tax-supported colleges. 

To what extent may the privately en- 
dowed colleges rely on endowment income 
and on the expectation of grants from phil- 
anthropic foundations as aids in their finan- 
cial difficulties? There are 675 endowed col- 
leges and universities which have above $1,- 
500,000,000 of endowment, but 50 per cent. 
of it belongs to 3 per cent. of the group, 
and 90 per cent. of it to 25 per cent. of the 
institutions ; 45 institutions own more than 
half of all American college endowment. 
Obviously, then, for the least favored 75 per 
cent. of the endowed colleges, income from 
endowment is a minor source of revenue. 
It has probably never exceeded an annual 
income of $15.00 per student enrolled ; right 
now it is much nearer $5.00 per student. 
Astute and enlightened officials in this 
group of colleges might offset the loss of 
income from their entire endowment by sav- 
ings that could be made by cooperating with 
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near-by colleges or by savings from restrict- 
ing the scope of their own programs. At 
any rate, their hope of survival is not 
through endowment income, no matter how 
high the rate or how secure the principal. 

Moreover, these financially less privileged 
colleges have the least expectancy of grants 
from the philanthropic foundations. The 
desire to influence the major trends of 
higher education often causes the founda- 
tions to give on the biblical principle of ‘‘to 
him that hath shall be given’’; or, as one 
college president recently put it, ‘‘to get a 
grant from a foundation, a college must 
demonstrate that it doesn’t need it.’? Dili- 
gent search shows that only 453 of the some 
1,200 institutions of higher education in the 
United States have received a grant of any 
kind from a foundation ; that of the 453 col- 
leges receiving grants, as few as 20 were 
awarded 73.2 per cent. of the total of the 
funds. The concentration within this group 
of 20 colleges was so great that the highest 
5 received a sum equal to that awarded to 
the succeeding 31 institutions. 

Since this pattern of giving was estab- 
lished by the 20 of the 575 foundations that 
have 88.6 per cent. of the known eapital 
assets of such trusts, there is little reason to 
expect that the majority of the endowed 
colleges will ever receive significant aid from 
the foundations. It is no wonder this group 
of colleges frequently declares that between 
the foundation-aided and the tax-supported 
institutions they are being ‘‘squeezed out”’ 
by a type of competition which the reigning 
political theory considers unfair and inim- 
ical to the general welfare, when applied 
to the small business man. Nevertheless, in- 
exorable economic forces seem destined not 
only to modify drastically, but even to close 
many of the financially underprivileged 
colleges. 

What valid counsel may a mere college 
professor hope to offer the business officers 
of that quarter of the colleges and univer- 
sities who constantly wrestle with the prob- 
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lems of managing endowment, and at the 
same time struggle to procure new funds 
from foundations and individual benefac- 
tors? Aside from knowledge gained as 
president of a small college, probably my 
best chance for a contribution lies in point- 
ing out implications for colleges and uni- 
versities of the major trends in the activi- 
ties of the independently chartered endow- 
ments.?, The endowment management prob- 
lems of universities and foundations are 
very similar. Their difference is in the 
method of using their income. 

What activities of the money-giving foun- 
dations offer cues or even more explicit 
guidance to the colleges? Is the social con- 
trol inherent in income, gift, inheritance 
and other taxes levied on surplus wealth in- 
creasing or decreasing philanthropic funds? 
Since most foundations may or must spend 
their assets as well as their income, is this 
practice likely to ‘‘dry up’’ the reservoirs 
from which the favored colleges have here- 
tofore been significantly aided? What are 
the forces and conditions which determine 
whether there will be an increase or decrease 
in the number of colleges and universities 
receiving foundation aid? Is there a trend 
toward taxing philanthropic holdings here- 
tofore exempt? One is tempted to extend 
the list of questions, for it is certainly easier 
to ask them than to attempt answers. 

A backward glance should provide per- 
spective for estimating the future. The 
favored group of colleges are greatly in- 
debted to the foundations for the endow- 
ment that now ealls for specialized skills 
in management. In 1900, the known college 
endowment was only $165,000,000, yet it 
was producing nearly 20 per cent. of the 
$31,500,000 then annually spent for higher 
education. To the foundations, led by the 
General Education Board, it seemed both 
feasible and wise to increase this endowment 


2 Based on E. V. Hollis, ‘‘ Philanthropic Founda- 
tions and Higher Education,’’ published by the 
Columbia University Press. 
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three to five fold and make the favored col- 
leges financially independent. Their survey 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
confirmed the reasonableness of this expecta- 
tion. Between 1872 and 1900, the increase 
in the cost of higher education has been only 
eighteen million dollars; in the same period 
wealth had risen from thirty to eighty-nine 
billion dollars. Yet existing colleges had 
not been filled, though the population had 
increased from thirty-eight to seventy-six 
millions. 

After a quarter of a century of effort 
and an expenditure of over $225,000,000, so 
conditioned that it caused others to con- 
tribute $660,000,000, the foundations ac- 
knowledged that adequately endowing the 
favored colleges was too great an under- 
taking for their assets and that, in 1925, 
there was ‘‘less endowed wealth per stu- 
dent than the colleges had a quarter of a 
century ago.’’ While they retired in defeat, 
the foundations were responsible for the ex- 
istence of at least two thirds of the $1,500,- 
000.000 now in college endowment. 

A backward glance will show that the 
General Education Board taught the col- 
leges practically all they know about manag- 
ing endowment funds. The financial editor 
of the New York Times thinks the colleges 
can still get some pointers from the foun- 
dations on how to preserve principal and 
at the same time make it provide an ade- 
quate and stable income for educational pur- 
‘‘After all,’’ says Mr. Noyes, ‘‘a 
vlance at the investment schedule of the 
Rockefeller and Carnegie foundations will 
throw some light on the judgment of experi- 
enced investors.”’ 

The investment officers of the Carnegie 
and Rockefeller endowments have tried to 
steer a middle course by which a reasonable 
and steady income would be provided with- 
out unreasonable risks of capital losses. 
The Carnegie Corporation has managed to 
increase its 1911 assets of $135,000,000 to 
a peak of $161,000,000 and at the same time 
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to earn enough ineome to give cultural 
eauses $170,000,000. In the early 1920’s 
the corporation began to diversify its hold- 
ings. The profit from converting $100,000,- 
000 of U. S. Steel bonds added $16,000,000 
to the assets ; $8,000,000 of such profit hav- 
ing since disappeared in cushioning losses in 
other investments. The corporation mdain- 
tains a ‘‘special reserve fund against pos- 
sible depreciation’’ to cover losses due to the 
fallibility of human judgment or to unpre- 
dictable change in economic conditions. 

In the effort to preserve assets and to as- 
sure income the corporation has largely 
steered clear of mortgages and real estate. 
While keeping most of the endowment in 
bonds it has not hesitated to take the usual 
risks incident to investing in common stocks. 
Prior to 1932, the corporation kept only 
about $7,000,000 in common stocks, but since 
that date its holdings have approached $30,- 
000,000, or one fifth of its assets. The mar- 
ket value of the aggregate of stock holdings 
has appreciated from seven to fifteen per 
cent. per year, being largely responsible for 
adding $523,000 to the capital assets in 1938, 
when the earnings on the assets had dropped 
to a rate of 3.17 as compared to 4.8 per cent. 
in 1926. To secure these results required 
more than diversifying investments ; it often 
was necessary to have one third of the total 
assets of the corporation in the active secur- 
ity market. Endowment management has 
indeed become an active, skilled, full-time 
business. Contrast this picture with that 
of the smaller colleges, as reported by the 
American Council on Edueation. They in- 
vest over 50 per cent. of the endowment in 
real estate and mortgages, 5 per cent. in 
their own plants, less than 15 per cent. in 
stocks, and 30 per cent. in bonds. 

The Rockefeller philanthropic trusts have 
from the beginning profitably kept a large 
portion of the assets in common and pre- 
ferred stock. From 1924 through the 1929 
inflation, the Rockefeller investment officers 
resorted to an hitherto unused device for 
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adding to philanthropic income and reduc- 
ing the risks to principal. They sold their 
stocks at a neat profit and used the money 
to make ‘‘secured demand loans’’ to traders 
wanting to take the risks of speculating in 
the market. In other words the Rocke- 
feller philanthropies did what the Securities 
and Exchange Commission now forbids. 
They entered the call money market as 
private bankers. From 1925 through 1929 
the Rockefeller Foundation’s demand loans 
ranged from $13,500,000 to a high of $37,- 
500,000; in 1929 the General Education 
Board had $16,500,000 similarly invested. 
Call money gave considerably more income 
than stock dividends would have done, and 
the risks were less, because each loan was 
secured by an ample portfolio of blue chip 
stocks or bonds. ‘This is just an example 
from the ‘‘good old days’’ that are gone 
forever. In the words of the old hymn, 

What peaceful hours we once enjoyed; 

How sweet their memory still; 

But they have left an aching void 

The world can never fill! 

This recital of foundation experience was 
designed to indicate something of what not 
to do as well as what to do. On the positive 
side, managers of college endowment might 
profit by observing the following Rocke- 
feller or Carnegie practices: (1) to have an 
investment committee of trust officers, bank- 
ers, lawyers and other competent persons 
who will determine policy and will delegate 
active management to a skilled and trust- 
worthy investment officer or agency; (2) to 
put safeguarding and increasing the prin- 
cipal fund above the securing of high rates 
of income; (3) to set aside as risk insurance 
a cushioning fund to cover possible losses 
due to fallible judgment or unpredictable 
economic upheavals; (4) to follow the gen- 
eral practice of keeping most of the assets 
in a diversified portfolio of reputable stocks 
and bonds; (5) to record accurately through 
adequate minutes and other records the re- 
sponsibility of each person in the acts au- 
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thorized, and (6) to provide adequate and 
acknowledged custodianship for the actual 
securities. 

More than a rule-of-thumb following of 
these recommendations is required. To-day, 
the investment office of a foundation must 
work as assiduously at the ‘‘science of get- 
ting’’ as any private brokerage firm in Wall 
Street. In fact, J. P. Morgan and Company 
and other financial houses of similar reputa- 
tion are the advisers and financial agents 
for the investment officers of many of the 
foundations. The science of ‘‘giving’’ in- 
evitably rests on the orderly ‘‘getting’’ of 
the capitalist economy. Managing philan- 
thropic funds is no mere matter of putting 
to a wise social use the surplus cash of a 
Carnegie, Rockefeller, Duke, Hayden or a 
Mellon. It is subject to all the fortunes and 
misfortunes of our economic order; philan- 
thropic funds are not even hedged about 
with the legal restrictions on insurance, sav- 
ings and trust funds. It should, therefore, 
be recognized that the perpetuity of endow- 
ment funds is really assured only so long 
as investment officers continue to make more 
profitable than unprofitable investments, in 
a less than stagnant capitalism. 

In renouncing the endowment idea of 
financing higher education in favor of each 
generation providing its own funds, the 
Rockefeller trusts have given impetus to 
forces that may dissipate the endowment of 
all except our richest universities. The 
action may become a more powerful and far- 
reaching influence than the original stipu- 
lation that ‘‘grants shall be forever held 
inviolate’’; few college executives can for- 
get that this requirement largely built and 
maintained their endowment funds. While 
no one can see the ultimate effects of the 
Rockefeller return to the philosophy of col- 
lege support that was current when they 
entered the field, it certainly is so provoca- 
tive as to encourage the less well-endowed 
colleges to spend at least the Rockefeller 
portion of their endowment in an effort to 
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survive. The aggregate of the Rockefeller 
portion approaches $300,000,000! 

Officials of privately endowed colleges and 
universities experience no small anxiety 
from the next question: Is the social con- 
trol inherent in taxes levied on surplus 
wealth ‘‘drying up’’ philanthropic funds? 
The social complex of which this controver- 
sial question is a part is in such a flux that 
no definitive answer can be proposed. In 
the group who answer in the affirmative are 
persons seized with fear and some entering 
a judgment from the happenings in the nar- 
row span of the depression years; also in 
this group are those who judge the whole 
of philanthropic giving by what is happen- 
ing to a particular cause. Possibly the 
largest affirmative vote comes from those 
individuals who resent the government tak- 
ing over social functions formerly per- 
formed by philanthropy; persons who lack 
the social vision to give generously and who 
resent income, gift, inheritance, estate and 
other taxes that force them to share more 
largely in promoting the general welfare. 

Do not confuse these persons with the 
sociologists and economists who merely as- 
sert that the base of philanthropy in our 
society is shifting from a few large donors 
to many smaller ones. They are convinced 
that the days have passed for acquiring 
large fortunes through exploiting natural 
and human resourees. They expect, how- 
ever, that during the next decade or so much 
of the huge fortunes already amassed will 
come into philanthropie channels, but that 
in the next generation philanthropic funds 
will be kept to a high level by the smaller 
gifts of the moderately wealthy. Commu- 
nity chest, community trust and similar co- 
operative philanthropic activities of the 
smail donors indicate a definite trend in the 
latter direction. The minority who support 
the thesis that the springs of philanthropy 
are not drying up has been encouraged 
through the depression years by the public 
Statements of President Frederick P. Kep- 
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pel in his annual reports for the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

Pre-war America had many multimillion- 
aires besides Carnegie, Rockefeller, Sage 
and Harkness, but few of them chartered a 
foundation and not many more gave gen- 
erously as individuals. The Astor, Vander- 
bilt, Hetty Green and other such fortunes 
have waited for the force of the taxing 
process to compel them to contribute more 
largely to the general welfare; the Federal 
Government lately received $18,000,000 
from the Hetty Green estate, and the State 
of Massachusetts has just been awarded 
$5,000,000 from the same estate. It was 
such estates that Andrew Carnegie had in 
mind when he said: ‘‘Of all the forms of 
taxation the inheritance tax seems wisest. 
Men who continue hoarding great sums 
should be made to feel that the country, 
in the form of the state, can not thus be 
deprived of its proper share. This policy 
would induce the rich man to administer 
wealth during his lifetime.’’ 

It is possible that our taxing system, as 
much as increased social vision, has in- 
creased the number of foundations from a 
baker’s dozen in 1915 to more than 575 in 
1938. At any rate more and more people 
are using the channels of philanthropy 
rather than wait for the law to force a re- 
distribution of their surplus wealth. The 
annual total of new foundation wealth ap- 
proximates $250,000,000 and in 1937 was 
$600,000,000. The small gifts that make 
up the assets of the foundations called 
community trusts have grown from $15,- 
000,000 in 1927 to $50,000,000 in 1938, 
and items deductible from taxes signifi- 
cantly swelled the total. Semi-detached 
trusts, such as the Mayo Foundation at the 
University of Minnesota, are adding to the 
philanthropic wealth of a score of our edu- 
cational institutions; special endowment, 
such as the Bemis and Cabot Funds at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is 
another indication that taxes are not drying 
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Many of the ‘‘family 
foundations,’’ such as the Ball or Ford 
trusts, now little more than the incorporated 
private giving of these individuals, promise 
to be devices through which society may 
later receive the bulk of some of the large 
fortunes made during and since the world 


up philanthropy. 


war. 

It is a truism with those who solicit for 
charitable causes that one of the surest ways 
to get a gift is to show that the donor may 
deduct it from income or other tax returns. 
It is reliably stated that 25 per cent. of the 
gifts to community chests are deductible 
from corporation and individual income tax 
returns. The situation probably is not very 
different for hospital campaigns, college 
fund raising, disaster relief and similar 
causes. There is a multitude of the indi- 
viduals who prefer such giving to paying 
taxes to support governmental agencies now 
doing the work formerly done by philan- 
thropy in art, agriculture, adult education, 
community welfare, public health and youth 
conservation. Of course it is not to be in- 
ferred that individuals no longer give from 
the basic motive of human kindness. Even 
to-day much of the giving is from the spirit 
that causes man to himself his 
brother’s keeper. Current newspapers carry 
an example: Professor Elwood P. Cubberley 
gives Stanford University $535,000, the roy- 
alties from a lifetime of writing. Why? 
Out of heartfelt gratitude he wished to give, 
to help. May his tribe increase! 

Many representative citizens, however, are 
coming to believe that governmental agen- 
cies are best situated to redistribute wealth 
democratically for the general welfare. Mr. 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes and Ambas- 
sador Jesse I. Straus are examples. The 


consider 


New York Times periodically cites Mr. 
Straus as being forced by estate tax require- 
ments to cancel 16 philanthropic bequests 
that aggregated $878,000 or risk not leaving 
funds ‘‘to meet his indispensable obliga- 
tions.’’ The Times concludes that this is 
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an example of the taxing system drying up 
the springs of philanthropy, but Mr. Straus 
chiefly justified his act on the theory that 
‘“increased estate taxes are devoted largely 
to social programs.’’ One may fairly ques- 
tion the efficiency of government spending 
for social programs, but iv say that the tax 
structure is drying up philanthropic funds 
is merely to enter the realm of assertion. 

The announcement that the General Edu- 
cation Board expects to surrender its charter 
within the next half-decade has raised anew 
the fear that the assets of foundations will 
be dried up by the practice of spending 
principal as well as income. It should help 
counteract such fears to know that the one 
fourth of the foundations that hold their 
funds in perpetuity control a majority of 
all foundation assets; 31 such foundations 
have $322,500,000 of assets. The very few 
foundations that must spend their principal 
have such small capital funds that they do 
not alter the situation. Of the foundations 
which may spend their principal only 11 
currently report doing so. Beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt, new foundation assets are 
being created more rapidly than existing 
funds are being depleted. 

Colleges and universities are probably 
much more interested in hearing about their 
chances of receiving grants from the inde- 
pendent foundations. In the past quarter 
of a century not more than 75 of the 169 
colleges that make up the favored 25 per 
cent. of the endowed institutions have re- 
ceived a significant part of their income 
from foundation grants. It has already 
been pointed out that 20 of these institu- 
tions received 73.2 per cent. of all the funds 
granted. Since the trend of foundation 
grants is towards still further concentra- 
tion, both by agencies and purposes, it may 
be that in the future less than 10 universi- 
ties will receive three fourths of the foun- 
dation grants. In fact, foundations to-day 
rarely think of a grant as being made to an 
institution but rather through it for the 
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benefit of research, experiment or demon- 
tration that promises to advance higher 
education as a process and to contribute to 
the general welfare. 

While universities are still the chief chan- 
nel used by foundations to transmute money 
into cultural ideas, many of the newer foun- 
dations are directing their grants to agen- 
cies without regard for their academic 
status, aS witness the society-centered eco- 
nomic studies supported by the Maurice 
and Laura Falk Foundation through the 
Brookings Institution. At least one foun- 
dation, the Twentieth Century Fund, has 
changed from a policy of making grants 
io outside agencies to become its own oper- 
ating agent. Since most of the colleges 
have so small an expectancy of receiving 
foundation funds they should the more 
‘arefully canvass the possible individual 
donors. The stringent situation should 
cause those who can give to be favorably 
disposed towards the colleges. 

Now the final question of this paper: Is 
there a trend toward taxing philanthropic 
assets heretofore exempt? Many endowed 
institutions hold that for them to be fur- 
ther taxed or put within the provisions of 
the Social Security Act would be the be- 
ginning of the end. While the income from 
all tax-exempt assets has grown from 37 
million dollars in 1860 to one billion dollars 
in 1929 and now constitutes 5 per cent. of 
the national income, there is little evidence 
of an inereasing desire to tax these huge 
assets for revenue. Federal and state court 
decisions tend to thwart such desires and 
to give philanthropie funds the benefit of 
every doubt as, for example, in the unsuc- 
cessful effort of New York to tax the $12,- 
900,000 Cooper Union investment in the 
Chrysler Building. The annual reviews of 
education law show that above 90 per cent. 
of the tax decisions are favorable to the 
philanthropic institutions. 

Moreover, one readily understands why 
the City of New Haven would like Yale 
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University to pay taxes on more than five 
of its sixty-seven million dollars worth of 
property, or why the City of New York 
becomes alarmed at the mounting total of 
its tax-exempt property. Possibly a similar 
alarm was back of the legal technicalities 
invoked to tax the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra’s hall because the management occa- 
sionally rented it to other organizations. 
Discrimination against out-of-state interests 
probably accounts for the Oklahoma decision 
to tax real estate belonging to Park College 
of Missouri while exempting real estate 
owned by Oklahoma colleges. 

Quasi-philanthropice assets are more and 
more being taxed; more than half of the 
$90,700,000 in fraternity property is being 
taxed in a majority of the states and the 
Supreme Court only recently completely 
removed athletic income from the tax-ex- 
empt classification. Considerable confusion 
still exists as to what constitutes legally 
philanthropic assets that are entitled to tax 
exemption. College-owned dormitories for 
single students, for example, are universally 
exempt, but similar property for housing 
married students is taxed in many of the 
states. 

Test cases will in time clear these reason- 
able doubts, and the eccentric decisions are 
not liable to become precedents. There is 
no trend that seems to indicate a further 
taxation of assets that are truly philan- 
thropic under our very liberal legal defi- 
nition. 

Since all philanthropic funds are ‘‘af- 
fected with a public interest’’ by virtue of 
being exempted from taxation there is a 
erowing concern to know that they serve 
truly philanthropie purposes. To secure an 
income tax deduction it must be established 
that the gift is exclusively for legally defined 
philanthropy and for use within the United 
States. The Revenue Act of 1936 specifi- 
cally denies exemption to agencies ‘‘a sub- 
stantial part of the activities of which is 
carrying on propaganda or otherwise at- 
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tempting to influence legislation.’’ Both 
tax officials and the general public are 
watching for tax dodgers and others who 
try to carry out private purposes under the 
guise of doing a public service. As is to 
be expected, a few politicians have per- 
verted the intent of the 1936 Revenue Act 
by threatening to introduce legislation to 
tax endowed college assets, alleging that 
the officials of such institutions have at- 
tempted to use propaganda to influence 
legislation favorable to the church and pri- 
vately endowed colleges. 

Both state and national legislators have 
considered investigating the chartered inde- 
pendent foundations to determine whether 
their activities are legally philanthropic. 
When it is remembered that more than two 
thirds of these trusts make no public report 
whatsoever it is easy to understand why 
there is a public suspicion of tax dodging 
and a fear that, to borrow a phrase from 
Abraham Flexner, ‘‘something like private 
rapacity has cloaked itself under a philan- 
thropie garb.’’ In his public utterance for 
the past fifteen years Mr. Keppel has labeled 
this group of foundations the greatest men- 
ace in America to a continuation of tax 
exemption for philanthropic funds of all 
kinds. If we expect to see continued the 
liberal legislative and judicial attitude 
towards tax exemption, there must be a 
continuous and concerted demand for full 
and explicit public reporting of the man- 


In 1927 the Bishop of Ripon in preaching 
to the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science lamented that scientific 
advances seemed to be submerging us in a 
manner of living which was destroying the 
finer things of life; that civilization was 


1 Convocation address. 
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agement of all philanthropic funds. En- 
lightened self-interest alone should make us 
willing to help tax all private agencies that 
are masquerading as public benefactors. 

And now, what is the conclusion of the 
whole matter? That the changing system 
of support for higher education will leave a 
restricted but strategic place for the church 
and privately endowed colleges ; that endow- 
ment income is an insignificant and lessen- 
ing source of revenue to most colleges; that 
philanthropic effort needs to be redirected 
towards the realities colleges and universi- 
ties seem called to face in the very near 
future. I am convinced that existing tax 
structures will broaden the base of giving 
and prevent a drying up of philanthropic 
funds that otherwise might accompany a 
decline in large fortunes. 

Of course it is recognized that this opti- 
mistic outlook may be changed by the 
untoward acts of individuals with private 
motives who pretend a desire to do a public 
service. It may be modified significantly by 
sudden shifts in our unpredictable and 
rapidly changing economic order ; especially 
by such changes as the threat of a stagnant 
capitalism or an increase in economic and 
cultural nationalism. The optimistic view 
threatens to be dimmed by a heightened 
class feeling or the rising tide of labor prob- 
lems and by other social forces, such as those 
which have crippled or destroyed the free- 
dom of higher education in Germany. 





gradually disappearing in a quicksand of 
materialism. He suggested that a mora- 
torium be declared on science for a period of 
years so that society might ‘‘catch up with 
itself.’’ These and similar views have re- 
peatedly been expressed by reasonable and 
intelligent people and, therefore, warrant 
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our critical study. Such sentiments are by 


no means the outcome of the jazz age or even 
of the gay nineties. At intervals in modern 
times it has been said that ‘‘Now we have 
enough of material improvements; nothing 
important is lacking. 


Let science take a 
holiday !’’ In 1844, almost a hundred years 
avo, the United States Commisisoner of 
Patents intimated that the advancement of 
the arts from year to year presaged the arri- 
val of the time when such improvement 
must end! Such distinguished precedents 
of some present-day thinking are men- 
tioned, not with the intention of minimizing 
the seriousness of the problems we face in 
the impacts of science on society, but to 
show that they are not new. My purpose 
is to offer a different solution from that of 
the moratorium or ‘‘secience holiday.’’ 

The material existence of the so-called 
civilized or enlightened or advanced nations 
is so bound up with mechanical art (the use 
of power) that we must adjust our thinking 
to the fundamental changes which have 
come about in the relationship of what man 
can do to-day with a machine in contrast 
to what he did yesterday by muscular exer- 
tion. One hundred and seventy-three years 
ago Watt’s improvement of the Newcomen 
engine started the world on the most funda- 
mental change in all its material history ; 
we can not yet grasp the significance of 
this conquest of power—much less adjust 
ourselves fully to its consequences—and yet 
we take it for granted. Silas Bent in his 
book, ‘‘Machine Made Man,’’ published in 
1929, names eighteen epoch-making inven- 
tions, starting with Cartwright’s machine 
loom in 1785, down to Haynes’ automobile 
in 1892. The list embraces the paper-mak- 
ing machine, the mowing machine, coal gas, 
photography, the locomotive, telegraph and 
telephone, incandescent lamps and others as 
indispensable. 

We could spend an intriguing half-hour 
or so in merely speculating as to what any 
one of these numerous inventions has meant 
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in our life to-day, by subtracting it and all 
its subsequent developments from our usage. 
Try to picture what society would have 
failed to enjoy in the past 150 years, com- 
pelled to get along with hand-woven tex- 
tiles or without the sewing machine; or 
try to picture the state of development 
which we would not have reached in na- 
tional expansion, during the last hundred 
years, without the locomotive—and remem- 
ber Bent’s list ends in such a dim past that 
the airplane and the radio are not even men- 
tioned. Could we but turn back the clock 
of time and by some omnipotence erase all 
the magic of the last hundred years of man’s 
material creations, would the world be a 
better place and—most importantly—would 
man be a finer being? Well may we doubt 
it. 

In the first place, what circumstances 
have seemed to justify the pleas for relief 
from too much science and too much tech- 
nology? From what apparent disadvan- 
tages is society suffering at the hands of 
science? The revolt against science has 
embraced two general counts: first, the ma- 
terial side which is connected with such 
phenomena as unemployment and other de- 
pression ills, and second, the supposed low- 
ering of our moral tone because of our 
materialism. 

The most serious charge in the first in- 
dictment, namely, that of unemployment 
created by the machine, is difficult to meet 
because of its apparent truthfulness. The 
present occasion does not permit the discus- 
sion of what is wrongly termed ‘‘technolog- 
ical unemployment,’’ nor does the speaker 
know of any one who has the final answer on 
this moot subject. Statistics show that the 
most highly mechanized industries have a 
higher degree of total employment (count- 
ing in the collateral fields) than those less 
mechanized. As an example, it is known 
that there is 25 per cent. more labor or man- 
hours going into the manufacture of the 
present automobile than were required to 
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make the car of 1913. Twenty-five years 
ago we thought the late model 1913 was a 
pretty satisfactory piece of mechanism, but, 
as Mr. Kettering has pointed out, that 
model, even though preserved in a vacuum, 
would not sell to-day. This is a good 
example of the fact that the satisfying of 
one wish for perfection seemingly begets de- 
sires for greater performance in other re- 
spects until it would seem that our wants 
are insatiable. Indeed, one recent defini- 
tion of ‘‘a higher standard of living’’ is 
‘‘having those things one is unhappy with- 
out.’”’ 

On the other hand, one may say that the 
consensus of economic and engineering 
thought to-day is that the machine does 
cause a dislocation of employment and that 
at this moment society has not learned to 
accommodate this dislocated section of 
workers during the periods of translation. 
This problem demands the instant study of 
our best thinkers in economies, sociology, 
engineering and statesmanship. To delay 
its solution endangers all that civilization 
has won in a considerably longer time than 
the two hundred years since the start of 
the power age. May we not agree that one 
hopeful sign is the awakening of that prac- 
tical scientist—the engineer—to the need 
for his cooperation in this study. Until now 





he has been curiously aloof—not reluctant 
—but characteristically modest with his 
views, if perchance he has had any to 
offer on the social effects of his creations. 
Patently fallible, yet the engineering ap- 
proach of detached critical analysis may 
offer advantages over those advanced at 
times from other sourees. But even with 
the obvious dislocation of labor, the good 
following the use of labor-saving devices has 
so far outweighed the evil as to warrant the 
belief that further developments will be 
beneficial rather than harmful if the stand- 
ard of living for all is to be improved. 

So many of us seem to think that our 
machines must be stilled because of over- 
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production, whereas the fault is lack of dis- 
tribution. And this brings me to the erux 
of my thesis: The lack of distribution facil- 
ities is a human failure—not a shortcoming 
of the machine. It would seem to one 
unlearned in economics that the engineer 
has increased the efficiency of production of 
goods and the utilization of power, but that 
the merchant and the capitalist have fallen 
sadly behind in the distribution of these 
goods. Probably no one present would deny 
(if he or she could) to a single one of our 
135 millions any one of the luxuries we each 
enjoy to a greater or less degree. No one 
here would withhold from any one of these 
millions sufficient food, medical care, com- 
fortable and sanitary surroundings and a 
reasonable share of leisure. Yet how can 
these simple rewards be furnished in ade- 
quate quantity without the assistance of the 
machine ? 

Some think that there is an inherent in- 
compatibility between the machine and 
mankind in the aggregate; a kind of cosmic 
feud in which the machine, in some insen- 
sate way, will finally annihilate us. They 
would have us put away the mechanisms 
upon which we rely. They would have us 
believe that we will be relieved from present 
ills by a return to the simplicity of the 
handicrafts. Just to what degree mass pro- 
duction would be eliminated has never been 
made clear. Banish the machines and give 
us a picture of haleyon bliss with working 
hours from daylight till dark! Or maybe 
some commodities will still flow from the 
production line and others from eraftsmen 
—no small problem in itself. 

What of the second count of the indict- 
ment, the more or less intangible effects re- 
sulting from the impact of science on our 
spiritual welfare? That these impacts of 
modern life are real, there is no doubt. 
That they can be laid at the door of science 
is highly debatable. Arguments, however, 
are possible that science has advanced our 
tempo so that we say we have less time for 
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the proper development of our higher na- 
tures—less time for contemplation and en- 
joyment of cultural activities. Do we not 
look in vain for a higher type of spiritual 
development among the citizens of, say, the 
Golden Age in Greek civilization? Except- 
ing the great philosophers—and occasional 
individuals in the leisure class—it seems 
doubtful if the men, women and children of 
Athens or Sparta were substantially more 
spiritual than our neighbors in Cincinnati 
or Worthington. Certainly the hordes of 
Attila were not less materialistic than a 
cross-section of this community to-day. 
Science, some say, is responsible for the 
attendant ills of urban life. But even as 
a small boy I used to wonder if Babylon 
could have been such a fine city in which to 
have lived. Or, if we eredit the Hollywood 
historians, how about Chicago before the 

And so we might proceed, long after the 
time available, each naming his pet peeve, 
petulantly listing the radio, the airplane, 
the automobile, the telephone, the automatic 
refrigerator, stainless steel, the stock ticker, 
and so through a phantasmagoria of those 
items by whieh we gadget our way through 
life. Some worthy souls are confused by 
the rapid-fire tempo of everyday life and 
they pay with the neuroses which fill our 
Is this the unavoidable price 
exacted by our technical progress? It is 
not; the sociologist and the alienist agree 
that mental ills spring from man-made 
deficiencies. 

Does it not seem futile to try to hold 
cience in leash? Could it possibly be done? 
tus be practical: Assume this very group 
0 be charged with the responsibility of de- 
ision—now and here. First we would de- 
cide on a time to stop all advancing into the 
‘rontiers of the unknown. Obviously we 
cal not exempt any branch of human en- 
deavor—medieal or otherwise—because each 
is so interrelated with all the others. Medi- 
cine depends on chemistry and physics, and 


sanatoria. 
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each in turn upon mathematics—and so on. 
Agreed then ; we will stop all. 

The time? One might say the mora- 
torium should have started in 1910 because 
that would have made the world war less 
ghastly since we might have been spared 
poison gases, tanks, Zeppelins and so on. 
Common sense tells us otherwise, because 
it has been shown that the deadliest weapon 
in human history, as measured by losses in 
battle compared with number engaged in 
battle, was the Roman broadsword. But let 
no one read into this statement a plea for 
bigger and better wars; the economic costs 
of modern warfare are so staggering and 
their sequelae so terrible and far-reaching, 
that one might almost say that the man who 
falls in battle gets a real break! How about 
1920? A mighty army of useful citizenry 
would remind us that not yet had Banting 
discovered insulin. End all argument then 
and say—‘‘Now, to-day.’’ Even as we are 
gathered here, somewhere a cure for cancer 
may be found. To stop such progress would 
not only be futile—it would be a crime 
against the society we would protect. 

What, then, may one suggest as a sur- 
cease from the constant wear and tear of 
Must you be 





the material on man’s soul? 
denied your symphony concert if I let my 
loud speaker bray all night? Must your 
afternoon in the country be denied if I try 
to mix aleohol and motor fuel? Never does 
the automobile—from a statistical point of 
view one of our most deadly mechanisms— 
go berserk and sneak into our apartment 
and strangle us as we sleep! The refriger- 
ator that cools that gastronomic monstrosity, 
the cocktail, also keeps the baby’s milk sweet 
and pure! 

So why not face the facts? 
war on defenseless populations—what has 
science to do with that? The fault is yours 
and mine. If our nerves are shattered by 
the noise of the elevated—let science weld 
the railjoints and float the mechanisms on 
rubber. If we do not, the fault is mine and 


If we go to 
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yours. Rather than delay science one mo- 
ment, let us urge society to catch up with it. 

To the graduating class: Upon you there 
lies a special responsibility. Help those to 
whom you are about to dedicate your life 
(for to you all there is a dedication to hu- 
man service). Help those who will look to 
you—because of the advantages you have 
had—to know and to separate the true from 
the false; to use the good in the best way. 
Particularly do you teachers help the youth 
to revere and to foster science for the joy 
and growth of humanity. Rely on science 
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tempered with a love of fellowman. Stamp 
out that spurious notion of a conflict be- 
tween true science and true religion. Help 
to ennoble and not degrade the uses of sci- 
ence to a better life of the future. These 
are a part of the responsibilities which— 
because of your graduation—will rest upon 
you always. And sharing this responsi- 
bility with you teachers are the doctors, the 
lawyers, the business men and the engineers. 
Let us not be frustrated by the increasing 
complexities of our modern existence. 
We must go on—that is life. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


THE annual report of Sir Arthur MacNalty, 
chief medical officer of the British Board of 
Education, has appeared, containing a survey of 
the health of the school child in England and 
Wales. 

The decline in the nutritional standard of chil- 
dren in some of the special areas is shown in 
the report. There was little change at Wallsend, 
Durham County, Sunderland, Monmouthshire, 
Cardiff and Rhondda. But the category 
“slightly subnormal” increased in various cities 
between 1936 and 1937. 

During last year 1,696,527 children in En- 
gland and Wales were assessed at routine inspec- 
tions in respect of their nutritional state. The 
percentages were: Excellent, 15 per cent.; nor- 
mal, 73.8 per cent.; slightly subnormal, 10.6 per 
cent., and bad, 0.6 per cent. These percentages 
do not differ materially from the two previous 
years. 

The number of children in public elementary 
schools receiving milk, either free or on payment 
of the reduced price under the Milk in Schools 
Scheme, increased from 2,510,886 in March, 
1937, to 2,671,056 in March, 1938. Attention is 
drawn to a distinction which has grown up be- 
tween “school canteens” where normal children 
ean purchase meals and “feeding centers” where 
necessitous children who are undernourished are 
provided with free meals. The report says that 
this dichotomy is neither complete nor desirable. 

Much is being done to remedy the lack of ade- 
quate facilities for physical training, and during 





the past year 159 new sites and 23 extensions 
have been acquired by local education authori- 
ties. Too many secondary school pupils lacked 
opportunities of benefiting from the practice of 
a broad and generous scheme of gymnastic train- 
ing, due to studies for examinations and the re- 
luctance to depart from established custom. 
The report urges that this should be under con- 
stant review by those responsible for the admin- 
istration and management of these schools. 

The incidence of infectious diseases has not 
markedly decreased, although mortality has 
decreased considerably. For example, the death 
rate from measles at ages under 15 years per 
1,000,000 living has decreased from 750 in 1910 
to 143 in 1935. Since 1935 the number of oper- 
ations for the removal of tonsils and adenoids 
has continued to rise. The general conclusions 
reached are that operation should be undertaken 
only when there are clear indications for it. 
Regarding skin diseases, some disquieting evi- 
dence is adduced to show that seabies is on the 
increase, and no completely satisfactory explana- 
tion of this fact had been found. 

It is pointed out that although every one rec- 
ognizes that a child may be unemployable if he 
leaves school without having acquired the art of 
writing, it is not so generally recognized that 
inability to speak distinetly is an even greater 
reflection on the educational system. 


THE NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT MODERNIZATION BILL 

A BILL to modernize education in the rural 

areas of the state and provide country boys and 
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virls with educational opportunities equal to 
those now enjoyed by city children will be in- 
trodueed soon in both houses of the Legislature 
at the request of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. The mea- 
sure, which it is expeeted will be introduced by 
the Committee on Edueation in each house, is an 
amendment to the existing Rural School Act, 
which has been on the statute books for twenty 
years. 

It provides that all areas in the state which 
are not already included in city or central school 
districts shall be brought together, either in ex- 
isting central distriets or in new central districts. 

Extensive public hearings will be held, in Al- 
bany and in other parts of the state, before 
action is taken on the measure. The bill is de- 
signed to correct inadequacies in the rural school 
system, diselosed recently in the final report of 
the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Publie Education in the State of New 
York. The report followed three years of inves- 
tigation by the inquiry staff, of which Dr. 
Luther Halsey Gulick was director. 

It is pointed out that there is nothing in the 
amendment to compel the closing of existing 
small country schools, which will continue to be 
operated by the central districts unless they are 
closed by vote of those who now control them. 
The modernization plan contemplates using the 
small schools prineipally for the younger chil- 
dren. 

It is also pointed out that economy is an im- 
portant objeetive of the proposal, calling atten- 
tion to the findings of the regents’ inquiry that 
New York still has nearly 5,000 one-room rural 
schools, many of them in school districts that 
were laid out in 1812—127 years ago. Few of 
these small schools are able to give as good an 
education to their pupils as are the larger and 
better equipped schools. It is pointed out fur- 
ther that it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to find good teachers for the small schools, and 
that the costs are disproportionately high be- 
cause classes are inevitably small. 

The regents’ inquiry brought out the faet 
that of the 5,000 or so one-room schools, 4,879 
have fewer than 20 pupils, and 2,075 have fewer 
than ten. One school has two teachers for one 
pupil and another has four teachers and no 
pupils at all. The average cost for each child 
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in a school that has fewer than five pupils is 
$397 per year per pupil while the per pupil cost 
in the modern central schools averages only $139 
a year, including the costs of transportation. 


DECREASE IN THE NUMBER OF CHIL- 
DREN ATTENDING ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY 

Dr. Harotp G. CAMPBELL, superintendent of 
the schools of New York City, has made a state- 
ment in regard to the decreasing enrolment in the 
elementary schools. He said that the average size 
of the classes has now reached 34.7 pupils, the 
lowest number in many years, with the likelihood 
that it will go lower than that next term. As a 
result, the elementary division is now able to ex- 
periment with special small classes in the under- 
privileged areas of the city. In some schools, 
where conditions are particularly bad, classes 
with as few pupils as twenty-five or thirty have 
been organized. For potentially delinquent chil- 
dren, special classes of twenty each are being 
organized. This would not have been possible 
five years ago. 

Ten years ago the average class size was 38.7 
pupils—exactly four more than is the case at 
present. Even five years back the register still 
showed 38.3 pupils. The greatest drop has 
taken place since 1935. 

Over a ten-year period, the elementary schools 
have lost more than 100,000 pupils, dropping 
from 714,917 in 1929 to 607,191 last year. The 
rate of decrease reached 27,128 for 1938. To 
counteract this drop the junior high schools have 
gained 30,000 pupils in ten years. 

Most of the loss, according to Dr. Campbell’s 
statement, comes from Manhattan, while the 
Borough of Queens has shown the most rapid 
rise. The other boroughs have not shown any 
marked trends, being comparatively stabilized as 
far as population shifts are concerned. 

One result of the drop in the number of ele- 
mentary school children is that there are fewer 
large classes in the school system now than at 
any time in its history. While in 1929 there 
were 3,118 classes with a register between 45 and 
50, to-day there are only 812 such classes. In 
the same period classes above 50 dropped from 
264 to 3. 

On the other hand, the number of small classes 
has rapidly increased. Gradually the larger 
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classes are disappearing, and as a result, the 
underprivileged sections of the city receive far 
more attention than would otherwise be possible. 


THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
AND THE LEGISLATURE 


FreD GRAFF, of the Press Service of the 
Chicago Tribune, reports that abolition of the 
University of Wisconsin Board of Regents as 
now constituted is included in the program of the 
1939 Legislature to make an end in Wisconsin of 
La Follette domination, which reached its height 
in the 1937 special session of the Legislature. 
Mr. Graff writes: 


With the controversial reorganization law already 
on the guillotine through the action of the senate 
on January 14 in revoking all of former Governor 
Phil La Follette’s twenty-six executive decrees 
shifting duties and function, as well as creating 
new departments of the state government, it was 
reported that a bill will be introduced within the 
next fortnight to abolish the university board of 
regents and set up in its place a state board of 
education. 

Members of this board would be appointed by the 
governor with the consent of the senate. Senate 
confirmation is not needed for executive appoint- 
ments to the present board of regents, a situation 
which permitted Governor La Follette to pack that 
body during the year preceding the ouster of Dr. 
Glenn Frank from the university presidency. 

In February, 1936, La Follette made five appoint- 
ments to the board and the drive to oust Frank was 
started without delay. Eleven months later Frank 
was fired amid heated charges of political domina- 
tion of and intervention in the state university’s 
administration. 

In his opening message to the legislature, Gov- 
ernor Heil said further headway toward saving the 
state service from personal or political manipula- 
tion could be made by giving attention to the gov- 
erning boards of our educational institutions. 

‘<It should never be necessary for the people of 
Wisconsin to hang their heads in shame that any 
part of their educational system has been made a 
political football,’’ Heil said. ‘‘The nature of our 
educational governing boards and the manner in 
which appointments are made to them will bear in- 
vestigation. 

‘*In keeping with this principle, this legislature 
may well consider ways and means of safeguarding 
the future of these institutions against partisan 
manipulation and of bringing them a little closer 


to the people they serve.’’ 











THE TEACHERS’ UNIONS AND THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 

Two teachers’ unions were suspended on Janu- 
ary 19 by the Central Trades and Labor Council 
at a meeting of the council representing 60,000 
members of the American Federation of Labor in 
greater New York, “until they conform to the 
principles and policies of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor.” 

The two unions are the New York College 
Teachers’ Union, Local 537, which has approxi- 
mately 1,000 members, and the Works Progress 
Administration Teachers’ Union, Local 453, 
which embraces 4,500 members. School Teach- 
ers’ Union, Local 5, was suspended more than a 
year ago for sponsoring a movement to restore 
peace in the labor field. 

According to the account of the meeting given 
in The New York Herald-Tribune the charges 
brought against the unions were that members 
or delegates had cooperated with the Workers 
Alliance, a Left-Wing organization of relief 
recipients, on WPA matters; that they had 
sent a delegate and an observer to the Congress 
of the American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy, held earlier this month in Washington, and 
that they had marched in a parade of veterans 
of the Abraham Lincoln Battalion from Pier 68 
to the Eternal Light monument in Madison 
Square on the occasion of the return of 149 
veterans from Spain, where they had been fight- 
ing for the loyalists. The report in the Herald- 
Tribune continues: 

It was brought out during the meeting that the 
executive board of the council had called the dele- 
gates of the two unions before it and asked them 
whether they had cooperated with the Workers 
Alliance and whether they had participated in the 
other events. They had admitted cooperating with 
the Workers Alliance only on WPA matters, it 
was said, had sent a delegate and an observer to the 
congress and had taken part in the parade. 


The joint board of the union denies that the 
three New York locals, Local 5, Local 453 and 
Local 537, were dominated by any political 
group. Policies of each local, the union said, 
were decided upon at open executive board meet- 
ings, general membership meetings and in many 
instances by referendum. The statement was 
signed by Professor Edwin Berry Burgum, of 
New York University, chairman; Mr. McAvoy, 
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vice-chairman, and Helen Lokshin, secretary. 
Mr. Burgum, who is also president of Local 
537, said: 

If the Central Trades Council had seriously 
wished to become acquainted with our work it 
would have learned from an examination of our 
minutes that the energy of Local 537 has been con- 
entrated on the defense of teachers’ jobs, the ex- 
tension of democratic practices in the colleges of 
greater New York and cooperation to promote the 
elfare of other labor organizations. All these 
activities, we believe, are entirely in accord with 
\. F. of L. principles and practices. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 

Tue Columbia network’s “American School 
of the Air” starts its tenth consecutive year on 
January 30, with the most elaborate schedule 
since its ineeption in February, 1930. 

This year the “Sehool of the Air” broadeast 
on more than 100 CBS stations will bring well- 
known authorities as speakers on art, literature, 
science, exploration, government and_ diplo- 
macy, to an estimated 44,000 classrooms and 
1,500,000 students. 

Four days each week the broadcasts are to 
bring these internationally famed figures to the 
American classroom. The fifth program, “Fron- 
tiers of Demoeraey,” presented each Monday, 
dramatically will explore the past problems of 
shifting populations in this country. “Music 
ind the Friendly Arts” is the title of the Tues- 
day feature; “New Horizons” will be presented 
u Wednesdays, “This Living World” on Thurs- 
lays and “Tales from Far and Near” on Fridays. 

The “School” continues its policy of design- 
ing programs in such a manner that they can be 
utilized by any grade classroom from grammar 
(0 high school. They are also so arranged that 
they can be used to augment ordinary curricula 
and not replace them. The guest commentators 
nclude John Martin, dance eritie for The New 
York Times; Jonas Lie, president of the Na- 
ional Academy of Design; Archibald MacLeish, 
Pulitzer Prize poet and editor; Aaron Copland, 
American composer, edueator and writer; Irving 
Kolodin, musie eritie, The New York Sun; Whit 
Burnett, editor of Story, and William Lescaze, 


areniteet. 


The Ameriean Museum of Natural History 
will be the seene of Wednesday’s “New Hori- 
zons” broadeast, well-known explorers will take 
part in an informal luncheon and discuss their 
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adventures with Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, 
the director of the museum. These include: 
Mrs. C. Suydam Cutting, the only woman to 
enter the forbidden city of the Grand Lama of 
Tibet; Dr. Walter Granger, fossil hunter; Dr. 
Barnum Brown, hunter of dinosaur skeletons; 
Dean Sage, who has traveled through the wild- 
est parts of Tibet and China; Dr. James L. 
Clark, who has sealed the peaks of Turkestan; 
Dr. William Beebe, the first scientifie man inves- 
tigating the floor of the ocean, and Dr. James 
P. Chapin, the ornithologist. 

“This Living World,” the Thursday feature, 
will be a series of dramatized presentations of 
current events the world over. Prominent dip- 
lomats and legislators will be heard as guests 
on these programs. “Tales from Far and Near,” 
the Friday feature, will dramatize noted chil- 
dren’s stories from every corner of the world. 
These broadeasts will be augmented by ocea- 
sional guest appearance of the authors of the 
tale being dramatized. The writers who will be 
heard on this program will include: Phil Stong, 
Ruth Sawyer, Erick Berry, Kate Seredy, Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth, Richard Bennett and Fjeril 
Hess. 

“This Living World” is produced in collabora- 
tion with the National Education Association; 
“Frontiers of Democracy,” with the Progressive 
Ydueation Association, and “Tales from Far and 
Near,” with the joint cooperation of the Asso- 
ciation for Arts in Childhood, the American Li- 
brary Association and the National Council of 
Teachers of English. The NEA is also aiding 
in the presentation of “New Horizons.” 


INQUIRING INTO THE REGENTS’ 
INQUIRY 

Six public meetings under the general title of 
“Inquiring into the Regents’ Inquiry” will be 
held by the Publie Education Association and 
cooperating organizations at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania during the months of February, March and 
April. The purpose of the meetings is to help 
citizens and educators to understand the recom- 
mendations of the Regents’ Inquiry report and 
their bearing upon the public schools of the city. 

The subjects of the meetings will be teacher 
training and selection, school finance, vocational 
schools, high schools, elementary schools and the 
school health program. Each meeting will be ad- 
dressed by the member of the inquiry staff who 
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directed the section of the inquiry under con- 
sideration—including educators from the Univer- 
sities of Chicago, Minnesota and Buffalo, Yale 
University and Harvard University. The meet- 
ings will be held from 4 to 6 P.m., on February 1, 
February 15, Mareh 7, March 21, April 5 and 
April 26. 

At the first meeting, on February 1, Charles 
H. Judd, of the University of Chicago, will speak 
on “How Shall We Train and Select Our Teach- 
ers?” Speakers at the other five meetings will 
be: Luther H. Gulick, Columbia University, di- 
rector of the Regents’ Inquiry, February 15, on 
“How Can We Finance Our Publie Schools?”; 
Thomas L. Norton, University of Buffalo, March 
7, on “How Can Our Vocational Schools Best 
Prepare for Life?”; Francis T. Spaulding, Har- 
vard University, March 21, on “How Can Our 
High Schools Meet the Problems of Youth?”; 
C.-E. A. Winslow, Yale University, April 5, on 
“How Can We Conserve the Health of Our 
School Children?”; and Leo J. Brueckner, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, April 26, on “What Do We 
Need in the Elementary Schools?” The meet- 
ings are being planned to allow for questions 
and discussion from the floor, following the 
addresses. 

Each public meeting will be followed by a 
luncheon conference, about a week later, at 
which the discussion, led by a member of the staff 
of the New York City schools, will be continued. 
The first luncheon, February 8, will be opened by 
Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of schools, 
and William A. Hannig, member of the Board 
of Examiners, who will discuss the reeommenda- 
tions on teacher training and selection made by 
Dr. Judd on February 1. 

Similarly, on February 21, Frederick D. Cham- 
bers, auditor of the Board of Education, will 
comment on Dr. Gulick’s presentation of school 
finances; March 15, William E. Grady, associate 
superintendent of schools, on Dr. Norton’s dis- 
cussion of vocational education; March 29, Fred- 
eric Ernst, associate superintendent of schools, 
on Dr. Spaulding’s report on high schools; April 
19, Dr. Campbell, again, on Dr. Winslow’s recom- 
mendations on a school health program; and, 
May 3, Stephen F. Bayne, associate superinten- 
dent of schools, on Dr. Brueckner’s analysis of 
elementary school needs. 

All the luncheon conferences will be held at 
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the Pennsylvania Hotel, from 12:30 to 2:30 
o’clock. They are designed primarily for repre- 
sentatives of cooperating organizations and pub- 
lie departments actually working in the fields to 
be covered. 

Three years and nearly half a million dollars 
were spent in conducting the Regents’ Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Public Educa- 
tion in the State of New York. Under a com- 
mittee of the Board of Regents headed by Owen 
D. Young, the inquiry was made by Luther H. 
Gulick, of Columbia University, director, and 
Samuel P. Capen, of the University of Buffalo, 
associate director, with a large staff of distin- 
guished educators and other experts from all 
over the country. 

The inquiry was completed last fall and its 
general report, “Education for American Life,” 
was discussed on November 28 at the dinner 
meeting of the Public Education Association in 
which nearly 70 other civic and social welfare 
organizations participated. The series of meet- 
ings and conferences during the next three 
months are planned as a follow-up of the dinner 
meeting and are scheduled to follow release of 
the detailed sections of the report, which are 
being published in ten separate volumes. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY COMMITTEE 
FOR DEMOCRACY AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL FREEDOM 

A LUNCHEON was held at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Faculty Club on January 23, under 
the auspices of the New York City Committee 
of the Lincoln’s Birthday Committee for De- 
mocracy and Intellectual Freedom. Professor 
Franz Boas announced that the national commit- 
tee, consisting of 28 outstanding scientific men 
from all parts of the country, ineluding two 
Nobel Prize winners and twelve members of the 
National Academy of Sciences, will sponsor pub- 
lie meetings in metropolitan and college com- 
munities throughout the country on Lincoln’s 
birthday. It is the purpose of these meetings, 
which are an outgrowth of the Manifesto on 
Freedom of Science signed by 1,284 scientists 
and released last month, to show that workers 
in science and education are ready to participate 
actively in the defense of democracy and intel- 
lectual freedom. 

The master meeting will be held in the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
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York City on the afternoon of February 12. 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace 
will speak on “Racial Theories and the Genetic 
Basis of Democracy.” Tentative arrangements 
have been made to broadcast his address on a 
coast-to-coast broadeast. 

In Boston, Dr. Karl T. Compton, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
will preside at a similar meeting. At the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, a committee of seven 
prominent individuals has been established un- 
der the chairmanship of Dean S. W. Reaves, of 
the College of Arts and Sciences. This commit- 
tee includes not only members of the faculty, but 
also Commander Elledge, of the local American 
Legion Post. 

The Albany meeting is being arranged by a 
committee representing Union College in Sche- 
neetady, Albany State Teachers College and Al- 
bany Medical College and Rensselaer Polytech- 
nie Institute in Troy. At the University of Illi- 
nois, the meeting, sponsored by seven members 
of the National Academy of Sciences, under the 
chairmanship of Professor Roger Adams, will 
be built around the radio broadcast. Similar 
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arrangements are being made at Connecticut 
State College. 

Plans are under way for meetings at the Uni- 
versity of California, University of Kentucky, 
Stanford University, the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Miami University, Purdue University, Duke 
University, the University of Virginia, the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Washington and elsewhere. 

A set of four questions has been formulated 
for discussion at these meetings. In addition, 
these questions are being submitted for comment 
to forty outstanding leaders in the fields of sci- 
ence, education, religion and government. The 
questions follow: 


1. How can the scientist insure freedom of re- 
search and socially useful application of the fruits 
of his research? 

2. How can scientists and educators best help to 
combat racial, religious and other forms of dis- 
crimination which violate the letter or spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights? 

3. How can the schools best meet the obligations 
which rest upon them as fortresses of democracy? 

4. How can the government most effectively as- 
sist the expansion of science and culture? 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WALTER DiLu Scort, since 1920 president 
of Northwestern University, has presented his 
resignation to the trustees. He expressed the 
hope that his suecessor might be elected so as to 
permit his retirement in the autumn. Before 
succeeding to the presidency Dr. Seott had been 
connected with the university since 1900, suc- 
cessively as instructor, assistant professor and 
professor of psychology and director of the 
psychological laboratory. 


Dr. Witu1aM CiypE De VANE, chairman of 
the department of English at Cornell University, 
took up his work as dean of Yale College on 
January 23. He sueceeds Dr. Clarence W. Men- 
dell, who retired in June, 1937. 


Dr. Ernest C. CoLwELt, professor and chair- 
man of the department of the New Testament, 
who has been acting dean of the Divinity School 
ot the University of Chicago since Dean Shirley 
Jackson Case retired last July, has been named 
dean of the school. Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, dean 
of the university chapel, will become in addi- 
tion associate dean of the Divinity School. 


At Western Maryland College, S. B. Schofield, 
professor of chemistry and formerly dean of the 
college, has been appointed to the newly estab- 
lished position of dean of administration, and Dr. 
L. M. Bertholf, professor of biology and for- 
merly dean of freshmen, has been appointed dean 
of the college. 


Dr. WILLARD C. FLEMING, assistant dean of 
the College of Dentistry of the University of 
California, will become dean at the conclusion 
of the present college year. 


E. Francis Bowpircu, since 1937 assistant 
freshman dean, will leave Harvard University 
in June to become head master of Park School, 
Indianapolis. 


JOHANNES REIcH, Austrian theatrical director 
and producer, formerly associated with Max 
Reinhardt, has joined the faculty of the depart- 
ment of drama at Ithaca College. He was a 
director of the Salzburg Festival for five years 
ending in 1937. Beginning with the second 
semester, Mr. Reich will direct plays and in- 
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struct in modern European drama and the tech- 
nique of dramatic production. 


Dr. Leonarp FRANCOIS Marie JOSEPH BALET, 
formerly director of the State Collection of 
Arts and Crafts at Bremen, Germany, with 
which he was connected for twenty-two years, 
has been appointed an assistant professor in the 
department of art and drafting at Brooklyn Col- 
lege. Dr. Balet left Germany voluntarily in 
1933 as a protest against government policies. 


THE Senate of the Queen’s University of 
Belfast has appointed David Lindsay Keir to 
be president and vice-chancellor of the univer- 
sity in suecession to F. W. Ogilvie, now di- 
rector-general of the British Broadeasting Cor- 


poration. 


(GJEORGE CHARLEWOOD TURNER, master of Mar!- 
borough College, England, has been appointed 
principal of Makerere College, Kampala, Uganda. 
The college is designed to provide advanced edu- 
cation for Africans, mainly from Uganda, 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Zanzibar, and is in- 
tended to attain full universify status within a 
reasonable time. It has been founded in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Higher Education, which visited 
East Africa in 1937, under the chairmanship of 
Lord De La Warr. 

Dean Frank G. WRN, of the School of Lib- 
eral Arts at Tufts College, has presented his 
resignation to take effect in June. 


R. W. BarpDWELL has resigned as superinten- 
dent of schools at Madison, Wis., to accept, it is 
reported, a position with a publishing house. 
His resignation becomes effective at the end of 
the first semester on February 4. Dr. Philip H. 
Falk, president of the State Teachers College at 
Stevens Point, will become superintendent of 
schools at Madison. 


Water S. Watson has been appointed as- 


sistant professor of psychology and director of 
Cooper 
Professor Watson, from 1930 to 1935, 
was astrophysicist at the Smithsonian Institu- 
More recently he has 


admissions and student relations in 


Union. 


tion, Washington, D. C. 
been a member of the research staff of the Ad- 
vaneed School of Education of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. At Cooper Union 
he will be in charge of pre-freshman contacts 
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and of all extra-curricular activities, including 
sports. He will also develop a plan in coopera- 
tion with industry to discover the special apti- 
tudes of engineering students working at the 
institute. 


DEAN CHARLES E, CLark, of the Yale Univer- 
sity Law School, has been nominated to be a 
judge of the United States Cireuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Cireuit, which is the fed- 
eral appellate court of the states of New York, 
Connecticut and Vermont. 


J. Du Prarr WHITE, senior member of the law 
firm of White and Case, New York City, has been 
elected chairman of the board of trustees of 
Cornell University. Mr. White succeeds Frank 
H. Hiscock, formerly chief judge of the New 
York State Court of Appeals, who retired re- 
cently after serving as chairman for twenty-two 
years. After the election, the trustees adopted 
a resolution praising Judge Hiscock for his long 
service, and took the unprecedented action of 
electing him chairman-emeritus. Judge Hiscock 
will continue as an active member of the board, 
to which he was first elected fifty years ago. He 
said he resigned because he believed that “twenty- 
two years is long enough for any one to hold the 
position, and not because of ill health or lack of 
interest in Cornell.” 


Dr. CuHar.es P. Rice, of York, Pa., has been 
elected, president of the Board of Directors of 
Hood College, Frederick, Md. The Rev. E. S. 
Bromer, of Lancaster, Pa.; the Rev. William 
Chalmers Covert, of Philadelphia, and Rufus 
E. Zimmerman, of New York, were named mem- 
bers-at-large for one-year terms. 


JoHN B. THAYER, a member of the executive 
board of trustees and chairman of the managing 
committee and of the general committee of the 
University of Pennsylvania Fund, has been ap- 
pointed director, and Paul B. Hartenstein has 
been named assistant director, of the Bicenten- 
nial Celebration in'1940 of the University of 
Pennsylvania. They will coordinate the work of 
various committees now developing plans for tlie 
celebration and also will supervise and direct all 
events to be conducted during the celebration. 

Dr. JoHN WarrREN BELL, Lincoln, direetor of 


maternal and child health in the state depart: 
ment of health of Nebraska, has been appointed 
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medieal direetor of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. With this addition to 
the staff the society plans more extensive cooper- 
tion with the medieal profession and local, state 
and national health officers and associations. 


Lavuritz Meucuior, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, has been appointed special lecturer in the 
education of the handicapped at Teachers Col- 
eve, Columbia University. He will demonstrate 
in a series of lectures throughout the spring ses- 
<ion the therapeutie value of musie for students 

are in training for teaching the handi- 
capped. Through his association with the New 
York Institute for the Blind he has become inter- 
ested in this phase of work in America. 


Tue first presentation of the Horace Mann 
School Award for distinguished achievement 
was made on January 19 at the annual dinner 
of the alumni association in the Hotel Biltmore 
to Dr. William F. Russell, dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Osmun Skinner, 
president of the alumni, who made the presen- 
tation, announced that a plaque, on which the 
names of the recipients of the medal will be 
inseribed, will be placed in the school. Dr. Rus- 
sell received a bronze medallion, a replica of the 
plaque, for his achievements as “a pioneer in the 
field of edueation.” 


THE gold medal of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters was presented to Robert Frost, 
poet, at the annual dinner and meeting of the 
institute on January 16. 


Watson L, SavaGE, principal and secretary 
of the Savage School of Education, New York 
City, died on January 17. He was forty years 

GEORGE M. SNopGRass, since 1927 president 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, La Crosse, 
cied on January 12 at the age of fifty-nine years. 

SUPERINTENDENT Evan E. Evans, of Win- 
lield, has been eleeted president of the Kansas 
State Teachers Association for 1939. 


Dr. G. Morris Smiru, president of Susque- 
hanna University, was elected president of the 
lnsylvania College Presidents Association at 
‘he reeent Harrisburg meeting. He succeeds 
Dr. William Mather Lewis, of Lafayette Col- 
ege. Dr. Clement C. Williams, president of 
Lehigh University, was elected vice-president. 


T 
re 
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Dr. W. RANDOLPH BurGEss, vice-president of 
the National City Bank of New York, has been 
elected president of the Academy of Political 
Science. He succeeds Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, 
professor of economies at Columbia University. 


JuLIA WriGHT MERRILL, chief of the Publie 
Library Division of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, has been elected a vice-president of the 
American Country Life Association for 1939. 
Miss Merrill has served on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the association for several years. 


Dr. JAMES B. Prart, professor of philosophy 
at Williams College and formerly president of 
the American Theological Society, will deliver 
the annual Ingersoll Lecture on the Immortality 
of Man at the Harvard Divinity School on April 
18. 

Dr. FreDerIcK P. Keppet, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, was the principal speaker 
at a meeting of the Schoolmasters Association of 
New York and vicinity, which was held at Colum- 
bia University on January 20. 


PRESIDENT Ropert M. Hurcuins, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will give on April 10 the 
annual David Levy Yulee lecture at the Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

Members of the University Club, New York, 
gave a dinner on January 20 at the club to the 
presidents of seventy-two colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States, Canada and England. 
Walter E. Hope, the president, presided. The 
speakers included Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
and Thomas W. Lamont. 


GOVERNOR BLANTON WINSHIP, of Puerto Rico, 
has extended an invitation to a reception and 
garden party at the Governor’s mansion to mem- 
bers of the Rotterdam cruise, which will visit the 
island on August 23, on their return from the 
eighth biennial congress of the World Federa- 
tion of Edueation Associations, which will be 
held at Rio de Janeiro from August 6 to 11. 


Memeers of the faculty of the 1939 summer 
session of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, of which Dr. J. Harold Williams is 
director, include: Dr. William L. Ayres, mathe- 
maties, University of Minnesota; Dr. Donald 
G. Barnes, history, Western Reserve University ; 
Dr. Theodore H. Boggs, 


University; Dr. Richard A. Bolt, publie health, 


economics, Stanford 
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Western Reserve University; Dr. Daniel Bu- 
chanan, astronomy and mathematics, University 
of British Columbia; Dr. Charles A. Ellwood, 
sociology, Duke University; Dr. Lewis A. 
Froman, business administration and economies, 
University of Buffalo; Dr. George W. Hunter, 
teaching of science, Claremont Colleges; Dr. 
Buford Johnson, psychology, formerly of the 
Johns Hopkins University; Dr. Albert Ray 
Lang, education, Fresno State College; Ruth 
Endicott Lewis, sociology and public health 
nursing, Washington University; Blanche P. 
McCrum, librarianship, Wellesley College; Dr. 
Frank Mankiewicz, teaching of language, College 
of the City of New York; Dr. Roscoe C. Martin, 
political science, University of Alabama; Dr. 
Joseph E. Morsh, psychology, University of 
British Columbia; Dr. M. C. Otto, philosophy, 
University of Wisconsin; Dr. Kazys Pakstas, 
geography, Vytautas-the-Great University, Lith- 
uania; Dr. Laurence A. Petran, music and psy- 
chology, Peabody Conservatory of Music and 
Goucher College; Dr. William Sener Rusk, art, 
Wells College; Dr. Percival M. Symonds, educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Dr. Albion Guilford Taylor, economies, College 
of William and Mary. In addition twelve mem- 
bers of the university staff at Berkeley will sup- 
plement the Los Angeles faculty. 

THE Inter-American Bibliographical and Li- 
brary Association will hold its second interna- 
tional convention in Washington, D. C., on 
February 23 and 24, with headquarters at the 
Raleigh Hotel and with meetings at the Pan 
American Union and the National Archives. A 
program of papers has been planned which 
stresses the subjects of Inter-American bibliog- 
raphy, libraries and archives. A number of 
Latin American authorities will read papers, as 
well as several leaders in these fields from vari- 
ous parts of the United States. The program 
has been arranged by the president of the asso- 
ciation, Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, and the secretary, 
Miss Carmel Sullivan. The office of the associa- 
tion is in the Library of Congress. As in the 
case of the conference held in February, 1938, 
the papers of this program will be printed in 
the Proceedings of the convention. 

A BEQUEST of $700,000 to the Harvard Law 
School by the late Augustus Gardiner Cobb, New 
York lawyer and member of the class of ’72, 
has been announced. The death in November 
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of Mr. Cobb’s brother, Edward Benedict Cobb, 
also a New York lawyer, released the gift be- 
cause Augustus Cobb, who died in 1930, willed 
the income from his estate to his brother for life 
but directed that when his brother died half the 
estate should go to six New York charities and 
the other half to the Harvard Law School for 
investment. 


EpucaTiIon MINISTER RUDECINDO ORTEGA re- 
cently informed the Cuban Cabinet that 41 per 
cent. of the grade school pupils, approximately 
196,000, were inadequately clothed and fed. 
The Cabinet resolved to abolish enrolment fees 
and other charges which now make primary 
education too expensive for poorer families. 
It was also announced that plans had been made 
for nation-wide free adult education in night 
schools designed to wipe out illiteracy. 


THE British Council has decided to offer four 
postgraduate scholarships, tenable for one year, 
commencing in October, 1939, to selected gradu- 
ates of universities in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. These scholarships 
will be open to those who desire to carry on in 
the United Kingdom courses of study or re- 
search in subjects which are of social, economic 
or political value, and which may be regarded 
as of Dominion, intra-Imperial or international 
importance. The value of each scholarship will 
be £300. The method of payment will be de- 
pendent on the nature of the course of study or 
research followed by each scholar. An advance 
will, if necessary, be made towards the cost of 
the return passage to the United Kingdom. 
British Council Dominion Scholarships are open 
to men and women. Candidates to be eligible 
must be British subjects, normally resident in 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Newfoundland or Southern Rhodesia. They 
must have passed their twenty-first birthday on 
October 1, 1939, and must have obtained a degree 
at a recognized Dominion university. 


Tue Berlin correspondent of the London 
Times states that under an order issued on 
January 3 by Dr. Syrop, president of the Ger- 
man Reich Bureau for Employment and Un- 
employment Insurance, every German girl must 
in future “serve the people” for one year, 4 
duty which will affect between 300,000 and 400,- 
000 girls annually. All unmarried girls below 
the age of 25 who were not productively em- 
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ployed in industry or elsewhere before March 1, 
1938, are liable for service. They may be em- 
ployed, according to the directions of their local 
labor office, either as domestic or agricultural 
workers, nor may girls lable to this service be 
privately employed in the ordinary way unless 
their “year of duty” has been served. In fam- 
ilies with four or more children aged less than 
fourteen years the elder daughters may serve 
their time at home, and two years as a proba- 
tionary nurse will count as one year’s labor 
service. Hitherto regulations have been in force 
requiring girls employed in certain trades and 
professions—for example, textile workers and 
typists—to perform labor service, but the duty 
now falls upon all unmarried girls of working 
age. It is pointed out that the girls may them- 
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selves choose their place of service, which must, 
however, be officially approved. 


Dr. WALTER C. EELLS writes: “I regret that 
through a slip in copying the statement appeared 
in my recent list of centennial dates for the his- 
tory of education (ScHooL AND Society, Janu- 
ary 7, p. 24) that the second normal school in the 
United States was opened in 1839 at Barre, Ver- 
mont. This should have read Barre, Massachu- 
setts.” 


In the issue of ScHoot anv Socrety for De- 
eember 31 Dr. John A. Fairlie is referred to as 
the editor of the American Political Science 
Review, the word “formerly” unfortunately hav- 
ing been omitted. Dr. Frederic A. Ogg has been 
editor of the Review for many years. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE PROBLEMS CONFRONTING CITY 
COLLEGES! 


Av the outset may I express my deep appre- 
ciation of the honor that has come to me in being 
chosen to preside over the destinies of my alma 
mater as acting president during the coming 
year. 

Forty years ago, when I sat with my col- 
leagues of the class of 1899 as a student in the 
old Twenty-third Street Building, never in my 
must fantastie youthful dreams did I imagine 
that I would one day oceupy the position then 
held by General Webb; and I am sure that my 
classmates would have considered me the least 
likely of their number to be standing here to- 
night. 

However, I do not wish to speak about myself 
nor to recount the trials and tribulations of a 
college president. I would like to talk to you 
briefly about some of the problems of collegiate 
education with special reference to the problems 
confronting the city colleges. 

Higher education in this country, in recent 
years, has been subjected to pointed criticism 
both from within and from without academic cir- 
cles. Vested interests have on oceasion at- 
tempted to impose their own economic views 
upon our eolleges and universities, and more 


‘Remarks at the dinner of the Associate Alumni 
of the College of the City of New York at the Hotel 
Roosevelt on Saturday, November, 19, 1938. 


frequently have brought pressure to bear upon 
college authorities to dismiss professors whose 
views were regarded as inimical to the political 
and economie status quo. From another quarter 
have come critics who, confident that they can 
foresee the nature of the political and economic 
pattern of the future, would shape the curricula 
of our schools and colleges by the adoption of 
a collectivist “frame of reference.” <A third 
group, best typified by President Hutchins, of 
the University of Chicago, would remedy the 
chaos and confusion of modern higher education 
by restoring metaphysics to its former position 
of importance in the curriculum and would dis- 
cipline youthful minds through contact with the 
great classical writers, notably Plato, Aristotle 
and Thomas Aquinas. 

Whether we agree with any of these critics, 
there can be little doubt that American higher 
education needs a revaluation both as to its 
means and its ends. This is much too large a 
subject for me to discuss to-night, but I should 
like to direct your attention for a few minutes 
to the particular problems of free higher educa- 
tion in a municipality like New York. Among 
these problems may be noted the following: 

Does the generally accepted liberal arts college 
curriculum meet the needs of the peculiar student 
body of our city colleges? Should the colleges 
adopt measures to restrict further the steadily 
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increasing number of students who apply for 
admission? Is the present organization of the 
city colleges well adapted to get the greatest re- 
turn for the large amount of money provided 
by the city for their maintenance? These, and 
doubtless many other questions, demand careful 
consideration. 

It is to the last of these questions just men- 
tioned that I wish to direct particular attention. 
To most of those present to-night the City Col- 
lege means either the group of buildings on 
Washington Heights or, to the older alumni, the 
building which formerly stood at 23d Street and 
Lexington Avenue. But it must be borne in 
mind that there are under the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Higher Education four municipal 
colleges, with the possibility that there may be 
one or two more added in the not distant future. 
Under these changed conditions it seems to me 
chat the time has come when we should consider 
higher education in this city as a unified problem 
and think less in terms of the separate college 
units. 

The four city colleges have been organized and 
their curricula have been developed quite inde- 
pendently. Thus far little or no effort has been 
made to coordinate their activities. As a result 
there appears at the present time much unneces- 
sary duplication in the courses offered by the 
four colleges. For example, three of the col- 
leges have what are in fact, if not in name, 
schools of education for the training of prospec- 
tive teachers; two of the colleges offer courses 
in business; three offer courses leading to the 
master’s degree and all four colleges conduct so- 
called extension courses designed primarily for 
teachers. It would, in my opinion, be in the 
interest both of efficiency and of economy if 
these specialized activities were coordinated. 

Other questions which call for careful consid- 
eration are the varying requirements for admis- 
sion of students, the different standards for 
appointment to and promotion within the teach- 
ing staff and, finally, the equitable claims of the 
different colleges for funds to extend their plant, 
equipment and personnel. 

The solution of these and other important 
problems of free higher education in this city 
will probably require a modification of the pres- 
ent administrative set-up of the colleges as well 
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as of the Board of Higher Education. It is not 
my purpose to attempt to-night to indicate the 
precise form that this reorganization should 
take. 

And now I should like to speak briefly about 
the changes inaugurated last month by the Board 
of Higher Education in the organization of the 
faculties and departments of the city colleges. 
To the older alumni present to-night these 
changes will appear revolutionary. Some of you 
can recall the faculty of the old college at 
Twenty-third Street, consisting of about a dozen 
dignified professors. Doremus, Compton, Wer- 
ner, Herbermann, Tisdall and the others of this 
small group met in solemn conclave in the small 
room adjoining the president’s office, to decide 
the fate of the students as well as of the younger 
members of the teaching staff. 

How different it is to-day! Under the new 
by-law of the board the faeulty of the College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences alone numbers 250, 
and in addition there are the faculties of the 
Schools of Technology, Education and Business. 
Obviously no body numbering 250 could fune- 
tion effectively. To meet this situation the by- 
law provides for a faculty council consisting of 
three members from each department. This 
council exercises the powers formerly held by 
the faculty, subject, however, to review by the 
larger body. 

Even more significant are the changes made 
in departmental organization. Under the old 
régime each department was presided over by an 
autocrat, benevolent or otherwise, as the case 
might be. Appointments, promotions and all 
other matters pertaining to the departments 
were decided by the heads of the departments. 
To-day there are no heads of departments, only 
chairmen who are elected for a term of three 
years by their colleagues in the department. Ap- 
pointments, promotions and general depart- 
mental policies are determined by elected depart- 
mental committees or by the department as a 
whole. In short, the college is now administered 
as a democracy of scholars. How will this new 
system work? Only the future ean tell. The 
eyes of the college world are on the city colleges 
to-day, anxious to see whether a large measure 
of democracy is compatible with orderly and 
efficient college administration. 
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In eonelusion, may I offer a more personal 
word to you as alumni. The system of higher 
education I have sketched so briefly can well be 
regarded, in Henry Van Dyke’s phrase, as “the 
city’s crown,” and though the City College is 
but one among a group of colleges, it is my hope 
that it will be the finest and the brightest jewel 
in that erown. The democratic way of living 
which sustains our American institutions and 
which underlies the recent changes in our college 
organization does not make for dull uniformity; 
rather it comes to fruition only when the indi- 
viduality of its component parts is fully recog- 
nized and developed. Your loyalty as alumni is 
based in part on your recognition of the civic 
value of the gift of free higher education, in 
part on a host of local incidents, associations and 
friendships. In the house plan organization 
and in other ways we have recognized the need 
for developing that spirit of pride and affection 
among the students of to-day. In that spirit, it 
is our common task—alumni, faculty and stu- 
dents alike—to enhance the reputation of the 
City College and to have it accorded the full 
measure of recognition that it deserves. The 
public generally is not aware that the City Col- 
lege can boast of a student body equal in quality 
to those of the most outstanding universities in 

e land, is not aware that the city colleges are 
places to which citizens of the metropolis, rich 

ud poor alike, should be proud to send their 
children. If it were so aware, the prejudice that 
ndoubtedly militates against our students in the 
extremely difficult task of placement after grad- 
lation would not exist. As alumni you can be 
most helpful by combatting the unjustified 
prejudice against our student body and by sup- 
porting the Board of Higher Education and the 
college administration in their efforts to place 
the city colleges where they should be, in the 
tront ranks of the institutions of higher learning 
in the United States. In this common task I 
trust that I may eount on your whole-hearted 
cooperation. 

My one hope is that in the year as acting 
president I shall be able to contribute something 
toward a solution of some of the various prob- 
lems which I have raised to-night. 


Netson P. Mreap 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YorRK 


FOLLOW-UP SERVICE IN THE EDU- 
CATION OF TEACHERS 

INSTITUTIONS engaged in the training of 
teachers do not hesitate, if oceasion demands, to 
defend their policies, their programs and their 
product. Some talk of “placement records,” 
others of “building programs.” Many point 
with pride to the success of outstanding gradu- 
ates. Others speak of “service to the teaching 
profession” and plead for a “longer period of 
training,” so that they may raise still higher 
the standards of teacher preparation. The 
assumption underlying this defense of policy 
and program is that of “carry-over” of train- 
ing. It is all expressed in the old axiom, “As 
the twig is bent, the tree inclines.” 
sumption valid? 

In answering this question, let us picture for 
ourselves a real situation. A bare country 
schoolroom with children of assorted sizes, a 
very harassed young teacher and a_ school 
“bully.” Few materials, little time, much sub- 
ject-matter, disciplinary troubles and parental 
interferences are a few of the problems. How 
are they solved? Are the principles and meth- 
ods she was taught to admire used? Are the 
professional attitudes which were exemplified in 
training retained? Frankly, they are not. Ex- 
hausted by her difficulties, there is a reverting 
to the teaching method of her childhood. Dis- 


Is this as- 


cipline becomes one of force, learning is re- 
stricted to subject-matter, intellectual curiosity 
is not stimulated, the children gradually settle 
down to apathy—but peace results. Confronted 
by so many problems, seemingly beyond her con- 
trol, lacking the professional advice and stimula- 
tion which was hers during training and feel- 
ing that “keeping her job” means following the 
traditional pattern, this teacher resorts to ex- 
treme formalism in teaching, 

Your reaction—namely, that this is an extreme 
situation—may be a true one. It is not, how- 
ever, a rare instance. The fact remains, that we 
owe to all the children in all the publie schools 
the best service that money can buy. In many 
known instances this service is not rendered. 
In many other instances conditions are not even 
known. Such ignorance of conditions should 
not exist. It need not exist if the training 
center is willing to extend the scope of its in- 
fluence and supervision beyond graduation, by 
means of organized “follow-up” service. 
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This article must and should give credit to 
the many institutions who are now rendering 
some type of follow-up service. Higbie’ finds 
that from a total of 131 normal schools and 
teachers colleges in the U. S. 63 per cent. render 
incidental service. McAfee* reports that 75 per 
cent. out of the total of 126 normal schools and 
teachers colleges listed in Bulletin No. 1 of the 
U. S. Office of Education are rendering some 
type of follow-up service. There is, however, 
a lack of organization which could prevent 
duplication of effort and cooperative approach 
to common objectives definitely stated. This is 
a plea for organized service; one which will 
benefit both the institution and the graduates 
and through them the whole profession of 
teaching. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF “FOLLOW-UP” SERVICE 


This article suggests (1) that organized “fol- 
low-up” service should become a department of 
the administrative organization of the institu- 
tion. It might well be combined with the Place- 
ment Bureau. (2) The responsibility for this 
service and the formulation of its policy and 
plan should be definitely placed, either in the 
director of placement or in a person especially 
appointed. Without this provision, service is 
very apt to become incidental and disorganized 
and thus less effective to the majority. (3) 
Graduates should be definitely informed of avail- 
able service, but such service should not be lim- 
ited solely to solicitation. (4) Records of ser- 
vices and resulting observations should be avail- 
able for the use of the institution. 


Types or “FoLLow-uP” SERVICE 


The following types of service are suggestive 
of aid now being given, incidentally, in many 
institutions. 

Personal supervision: There is an increasing 
tendency toward annual visitation of individual 
faculty members to school systems which employ 
their graduates. Other institutions provide a 
limited amount of supervisory aid upon request. 

1K. C. Higbie, ‘‘ Responsibilities of an Institu- 
tion for its Graduates in the Field.’’ Proceedings 
of the National Education Association, 1929. 

2L. C. McAfee, ‘‘ Cooperation of a Teachers Col- 
lege with its Graduates and its Responsibility for 


their Suecess in 1950.’’ Proceedings of the 
National Education Association, 1929, p. 882. 
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This is one of the best types of “follow-up” 
service, because it presents a much truer picture 
of a situation than might be gained from ordi- 
nary correspondence and casual conversation. 
Detailed information gained in this way is valu- 
able for future placement, if suitable records 
are kept. 

Bulletin service: The value of this type of 
service has not been fully appreciated. Regular 
college bulletins, available at a nominal fee, keep 
teachers “in touch” with new methods and ideas. 
The contact between the institution and the 
teacher through this bulletin may have far- 
reaching effects. 

Conferences: This method, now in use, can be 
effectively used only if needs of the graduates 
are known. Conferences should be not only 
inspirational but practical. Often small con- 
ferences are more desirable than large ones. 

Placement service: The placement bureau can 
place its new graduates much more advanta- 
geously if actual conditions within certain dis- 
tricts are known. Promotion of those in the 
field is often possible if the status of their 
teaching ability is known. Graduates, realizing 
this, are apt to make a determined effort to live 
up to the principles and expectation of the train- 
ing center. 

Extension courses: If used as a means of earn- 
ing credits only, these are of questionable value 
in the actual improvement of teaching. If, how- 
ever, the instructor knows the needs of many of 
those registered through a consultation of avail- 
able records, they prove a highly satisfactory 
means of helping graduates. 

Cadet teaching: In recent years the practice 
of interneship of the student in an off-campus 
situation rather than a laboratory school is prov- 
ing a very effective way of helping teachers. 
New ideas brought by the “cadet” often provide 
variety and stimulation. Supervisory service 
which is available to the “cadet” is, at the same 
time, available to the regular teacher. 


VALUES ATTRIBUTED TO “FOLLOW-UP” SERVICE 


The service above described has a two-fold 
value. To the graduate, supervision by the 
training institution is often a stimulation toward 
better teaching. Likewise, skilled advice placed 
at the disposal of the novice helps in meeting 
problems of beginning teaching more intelli- 
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gently. Bulletin service provides for the busy 
young teacher a means of keeping profession- 
ally “up-to-date.” Furthermore, the close con- 
tact between institution and graduate creates a 
reciprocal responsibility which tends to improve 
the quality of teaching service. Lastly, it fur- 
nishes an avenue of possible recognition and 
advancement to the good teacher. Equally 
numerous and fully as important are the values 
of this serviee for the institution. What better 
way is there of maintaining a record for dis- 
criminating placement than by knowing inti- 
mately the conditions in the field? What more 
effective method is there, of attracting students 
to our institutions, than by manifesting a very 
real interest in our graduates? Finally, the 
addition of this last department of “Follow-Up” 
service fills a long acknowledged need in the 
educational program of every training center. 
It is the logical testing instrument of the train- 
ing offered. 
CoNCLUSION 

There is unanimity in the belief that young 
teachers need supervision, at least one year after 
graduation. Yet, many institutions do little 
about it? In the light of its obvious benefits to 
both institution and graduate, can any teacher- 
training center longer ignore this responsibility ? 
There can be no single program of service, for 
some will prefer, perhaps, a period of interne- 
ship before full graduation, as at New College* 
or the highly organized service of Eastern South 
Dakota College. The annual conference plan 
used at Westfield, Massachusetts, may be suited 
to some situations. It seems reasonable to as- 
sume, however, that more effective work can be 
done through an organized service which has a 
definite objective and for which some college 
department has a definite responsibility. What 
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service does your institution render? Can it be 
organized into an effective instrument of teacher 
education ? 
Rutu M. NortHway 
State NORMAL SCHOOL, 
GENESEO, N. Y. 


MOVING PICTURES IN EDUCATION 

A NEW situation has arisen with regard to the 
use of moving pictures in education. During 
the last few years, very many schools have ac- 
quired motion picture projectors, carrying 16 
mm film. Seeking appropriate films to use, the 
teachers find serious difficulty. Neither the 
catalogues advertising the films nor the lists of 
visual education departments supply the infor- 
mation necessary for intelligent choice. It seems 
necessary that the best films of each year should 
be reviewed, like books, the reviews signed by 
responsible persons. This applies especially, 
perhaps, to films dealing with natural history 
subjects, which are not numerous. One of the 
best known to us is the following: “The Life 
of a Humming-bird (Calypte anna).” Mr. Guy 
Haselton, of Los Angeles, has produced a very 
remarkable film showing the behavior of a hum- 
ming bird which nested on a bus-stop sign at 
the side of a busy street in Hollywood, Califor- 
nia. The picture shows the nest and eggs (the 
latter much magnified) ; the young birds at vari- 
ous stages of growth, up to the time of their 
flight from the nest; the care of the young by 
the parent, and especially the remarkable method 
of feeding. This is perhaps the best nature film 
of the year, and it has been widely distributed 
over the country. It is issued in 16 mm size, 
200 feet and another version 350 feet silent, and 
also a version with sound. The titles are made 
for adults, but an edition with short easy titles 


for children would be desirable. 
T. D. A. CocKERELL 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FRESHMAN ENGLISH AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

[ HAVE read with much interest the article on 

the Maryland Plan as published in ScHOOL AND 

Society for September 3. The program pre- 


+ 


ted has so much in common with our plan 


sen 


New College, Columbia University. 
‘Effie Bathhurst, ‘‘A Teachers College Follow- 


for freshman English at the University of New 
Hampshire that I am tempted to write of one 
rather successful effort we have made to solve 
the problem suggested in the last paragraph by 
the question: “Is it not time that the colleges 
and the schools stopped making faces at each 





Up Service.’’ Doctor’s Thesis, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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other over this ugly back fence and agreed to 
tear it down?” 

We have a smaller freshman class than that 
at Maryland—just over 500—and our students, 
too, are drawn from our own and border states 
for the most part, though each year we have an 
increasingly larger number from remote regions. 
We, too, give placement tests, and use them to 
segregate two superior sections, which comprise 
about 8 per cent. of the class. At the end of the 
first semester we form remedial sections for those 
who failed to pass the work of the first semester. 
Because of schedule conflicts, these classes are 
obliged to meet from four o’clock to five in the 
afternoon. Such an inauspicious hour does not 
add to the efficiency of the work, though we feel 
that certain very definite results are accom- 
plished in the “twilight league,” as one member 
facetiously named it. 

But the part of the article which caught my 
attention and moved me to eloquence was the 
following: “It would seem inescapable from this 
liberal canvass of state universities that large 
numbers of students everywhere enter with seri- 
ously deficient training in grammar, usage and 
composition, and that the universities in self- 
defence are being forced to do the work of 
secondary schools.” 

To these words I say “amen” with all my 
heart. 
lined—I am in entire sympathy with it all— 
the “inescapable” fact remains that universities 
are being forced to do secondary school work 
with a certain proportion of the entering class. 
And that should not be! 

Nearly ten years ago at this university we 
squarely faced this issue: Shall we go on teach- 
ing commas and clauses? Shall we let our 
quality students mark time while we patiently, 
but mistakenly, tend our incubator babies? Can 
we afford to lower our standards to the high- 
school level? Even if we were willing, would 
it be sound psychology? Can boys and girls 
who are eighteen or nineteen years old learn the 
fundamentals as easily as they could in their 
It took courage to answer “No” 


Fine as is the program which is out- 


earlier years? 
to these questions. 

Furthermore, we were becoming sadly con- 
vineed that secondary school teachers were actu- 
ally planning on our remedial help and were 
telling their pupils: “Well, of course, you are a 
little weak in punctuation, but there is a special 
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class at the university to bring you up. They'll 
help you out.” 

We wondered, too, whether the high-school 
teachers really knew exactly what training they 
should give. The field was so extensive and at 
the same time so detailed. The business man 
thundered, “Teach ’em to spell.” The progres- 
sive educator (may God forgive him!) directed, 
“Give them plenty of literature, and it will carry 
over into correct writing.” The old-fashioned 
teacher put a blind faith in grammar, but was 
foreed to hide her text when Mr. Modern- 
Inspector came around. It was not strange that 
instructors were confused, uncertain, groping 
blindly “on a darkling plain.” 

Could we venture to help these bewildered 
teachers of English to focus their efforts on a 
few essentials? And would they welcome such 
suggestions? Anyway we could try. 

So we went to work to prepare a brief list 
of minimum essentials. We cut the list to the 
barest bones, knowing that we could trust the 
teachers to fill in the flesh and muscle. For 
instance, in grammar we listed agreement of 
subject and verb, the proper use of “who” and 
“whom,” the study of adjectives and adverbs 
when their use might be confused, tense, its 
meaning and use, phrases and clauses. In punc- 
tuation there were about eight situations which 
needed attention. For spelling we simply 
quoted the only rule which we have in the 
English department: Any theme which is written 
outside of class and has three or more misspell- 
ings may receive no higher grade than 50. 

This list was mailed to every teacher of 
English in the state, together with a friendly 
letter asking cooperation. At the same time we 
tried to make it perfectly clear that students 
untrained in such fundamentals (as evidenced 
by our placement tests) would find it very diffi- 
cult to pass freshman English. 

The interest of the teachers and the coopera- 
tion which they gave us were very heartening. 
We received from them—and are still receiving 
—many requests for advice and conferences. 
We kept careful record in the English office of 
all our students so that we could very quickly 
give detailed information to inquiring visitors. 
All themes were filed for inspection by parents. 
Mimeographed copies of the names of schools 
whose graduates had “made” the top sections 
were distributed at conventions; lists were sent 
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to the State Department of Education. In a 
word, we tried to make the state English- 


conselous. 

Actual results, however, came very slowly. 
The end of the first year saw little improvement 
in our heavy mortality. During the second year 
we discovered that certain pupils were perfectly 
trained in “who” and “whom.” And so began 
for us better days and happier times. 

Now, looking back over a period of years, 
years that were not easy, we think that we can 
claim with honesty, these results: 

(1) Much better preparation—a gain perhaps 
of from 30 to 40 per cent. True, we still have 
poor spellers, students who have to be intro- 
duced to the semi-colon and those who can not 
write good sentences. But they are a definite 
minority. 

(2) A better esprit de corps between sec- 


ondary-school and university teachers. Again, 
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we must admit that the millennium has not yet 
come to the University of New Hampshire. 
There are still school men who criticize us as 
being unduly severe, but all the real educators 
are solidly behind us in our effort to give our 
boys and girls a knowledge of their mother 
tongue and a love for it. 

(3) A consciousness that we have lifted the 
level of achievement; that after the first few 
weeks we do real university work. 

(4) A lowered mortality—from 15 to 8 per 
cent. This result is due largely to the splendid 
help of the high-school teachers, who send their 
pupils to us with the proper mind-set toward 
the course. The students know the course is 
hard and are prepared to work. 

Perhaps some one would like to try our 
experiment. 

Lucinpa P. SmitTH 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


QUOTATIONS 


CHILDREN FIRST 

A nic step forward in the preparation of this 
country to meet air attacks has been taken this 
On Monday lists were issued showing 
which areas are officially considered relatively 
dangerous and which are considered relatively 
ate, and the sanitary districts of England and 
Wales are placed in three categories: first, evacu- 
tion areas from which children (and a _ pro- 
portion of adults) should be removed; secondly, 
reception areas, to which they may suitably be 
transterred; and thirdly, neutral areas which 
ueed not be evacuated but should not receive 
On p. 121 it will be seen that all the 
metropolitan and many neighboring boroughs of 
London come under the heading of evacuation 

, and some idea of the numbers involved 
will be gained from the statement that there are 
about a million children of school age in and 
around the London administrative county. The 
task now being undertaken by the Ministry of 
Health is to ascertain what accommodation for 
refugees is available in the reception areas, as 
provisionally listed. 

Children, as Mr. Elliot says, must come first, 
ud the government is evidently satisfied that 
lor the most part they will have to be put in 
houses at present in oceupation. Loeal authori- 


week. 


retugees, 


a 


ties are accordingly asked to survey their dis- 
tricts in order to ascertain what accommodation 
is available for school-children evacuated in 
school units (accompanied by a teacher) and for 
younger ones in charge of their mothers or some- 
one else. The basis for the estimate will be one 
person per habitable room, and for each house 
visitors will enter in their record books the 
number of such rooms, the number of residents, 
and the number who could be accommodated on 
the prescribed standard. They must also note 
whether the home conditions are unsuitable for 
the reception of children or adults, whether the 
householder is willing to take charge of unaccom- 
panied children, the number of additional mat- 
tresses required, and any arrangements that the 
householder has made for the reception of rela- 
tives or others. Householders may be told that 
those who do not accommodate children may be 
required to take other persons. Many house- 
holders would not be capable of undertaking the 
eare of children—for instance old and infirm 
people living alone and those who have to be out 
at work all day—and here there will clearly be 
plenty of opportunity for voluntary effort in 
looking after the children out of school hours. 
At farms allowance must be made for the neces- 
sity in wartime of housing additional labor in 
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order to increase agricultural production. Loeal 
authorities are asked to make suggestions for the 
use of empty houses and other buildings, such as 
hotels and boarding houses, which might provide 
accommodation for large numbers, schools being 
excepted. Potential or existing facilities in 
camps and hostels must also be noted. Should 
an emergency arise school-children will as far as 
possible be moved school by school, and will be 
accompanied by teachers or other helpers up to a 
maximum of about one per ten children. House- 
holders will be paid 10s. 6d. a week for board 
and lodging where one school child is taken, or 
8s. 6d. a week for each child where there is more 
than one. Children under school age will be ac- 
companied by their mother or some other respon- 
sible For these householders will be 
asked to provide lodging only, and will be paid 
5s. a week for each adult and 3s. a week for each 
child. The government will arrange for the nec- 
essary transport and for increased supplies at 
the local shops, and the Board of Edueation has 
under consideration the measures that must be 
taken for continuing the education of the dis- 
placed children. 

The epidemiological repercussions of removing 
large numbers of children from cities to rural 
areas are difficult to foretell. There is, of 
course, much to be said in favor of keeping to- 
gether mothers and their children of pre-school 
age, as well as of dispersing them as widely as 
possible. Accommodation in private houses 
seems the best way of dealing with this group. 
In the ease of school children, however, the situ- 
ation is somewhat different. There would be 
great administrative advantages in providing 
for them fairly large-scale accommodation in 
camps and hostels under the care of teachers 
and other helpers. Also there are many small 
country houses that would willingly be offered 


person. 


POLICIES OF THE NEGRO LAND- 
GRANT COLLEGES 
THE committee on findings has submitted to 
the members of the conference of presidents of 
Negro land-grant colleges the following report: 


1. Aims and Objectives: We can not emphasize 
too often the need for a restatement of the aims 
and objectives of Negro land-grant colleges in 
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and would comfortably take thirty or forty. chil- 
dren, with three or four teachers, although on a 
strict count of their rooms their assignment 
would be much smaller. Where substantial num- 
bers were grouped together, educational facili- 
ties could be more satisfactorily arranged, feed- 
ing would be easier and supervision, medical and 
other, would be simplified. Indeed the evacua- 
tion of school children to an area where they 
would be cared for in a school camp, in the 
neighborhood of which the mothers and pre- 
school children could be billeted, would seem to 
be an ideal arrangement. Systematic immuniza- 
tion should banish the risk of such diseases as 
small-pox and diphtheria, and adequate spacing 
of beds in dormitories would help to keep drop- 
let infections within manageable proportions. 
Hospital accommodation and laboratory facili- 
ties would be a necessary part of any scheme of 
evacuation, and local public health staffs would 
have to be greatly strengthened. The concentra- 
tion of children in school camps would make for 
the more efficient utilization of all categories of 
staff. 

It is easy to ask local authorities to make sur- 
veys and to promise to pay householders certain 
sums for every lodger received by them should 
an emergency arise. It is more difficult to pre- 
pare a really constructive scheme of evacuation 
and temporary settlement for large numbers of 
people. For one thing such a scheme would 
involve capital expenditure, and until it is ree- 
ognized that air-raid precautions are just as 
much part of our national defense as is the pro- 
vision of weapons of offence we shall not get 
anywhere. It is right that we should have our 
surveys; they are a necessary first step. But 
we shall need something more than that if the 
anxieties of the nation are to be allayed.—The 
Lancet, London. 


terms of changing educational demands and needs 
of the race. Along with this there should be 4 
more thorough study of Negro life in the South 
than has yet been made. (a) We, therefore, urge 
each member college to cooperate with agencies 
studying reorganization of curricula and function 
of schools with the idea of bringing about greater 
adaptability of curricula to needs with respect t0 
regions, job opportunity, culture and responsibility 
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in citizenship. (b) Caution is necessary in ad- 
vancing the work of our member colleges into the 
fields of graduate study. Long-range educational 
programs based upon urgent needs should be pro- 
jected and reevaluated at each progress stage. 
Finances and facilities adequate to support a 
graduate curricula should be assured before gradu- 
ate work is attempted. 

2, Consumer Education: In keeping with the 
general trends in American life we have been teach- 
ing mainly how to produce. With numerous mod- 
ern scientifie developments the power to produce 
has outgrown the ability and capacity to consume; 
therefore, all phases of consumer education should 
be made available to all students in our member 
colleges. 

3. Health Problems of Negroes: Until recent 
years practically all matters of health have been 
left to the practicing physician, but to-day no col- 
lege should consider its program complete without 
a reasonably comprehensive health program. A 
definite minimum student health service program 
should inelude: (1) Instruction in health educa- 
tion; (2) individual examinations; (3) tubercular 
tests and x-ray positive reactors; (4) Wasserman’s 
tests with treatment for affected students; (5) 
adequate clinical equipment for dental hygiene 
service. The parent organizations, churches, boards 
of health and other civic and social agencies should 
be urged to cooperate in such a program. 

4. Educational and Vocational Guidance: If the 
college is to perform its full responsibility to the 
student it must follow up well-directed undergradu- 
ate programs of guidance with efficient job place- 
ment efforts. Any plan to solve the problem of 
unemployment must include the schools, the home, 
churches and civie organizations as cooperating 
units, 

5. Adult Education: Adults of the Negro popu- 
lation are buyers, producers and consumers of 
goods. They are home-makers and parents, and as 
such make choices which affect the welfare of them- 
selves and their children. Upon them and upon 
other similar groups rest the power and authority 
of our self-governing society. The degree of the 
lack of general training and of the elemental needs 
of consumer education in the Negro group is as- 
tounding and calls for the inauguration of special 
educational programs for adults in our member 
colleges. 

6. Improvement of Rural Life: Nine and a quar- 
ter millions of the Negro population live in the 
South, which is essentially rural and agricultural. 
In ten of the southern states involved, the income 
of farm families is less than half that of the aver- 
age of the remaining 38 states. The improvement 
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of rural life must include: Increased income; edu- 
cation for wiser use of income received; and the 
development of a higher sense of civic and social 
responsibility on the part of the people. Follow- 
ing these will come better housing, health, improved 
child life and happier rural people. The colleges 
must strive to train rural workers with larger vision, 
deeper social consciousness and greater responsi- 
bility. 

7. Federal Aid: Federal aid, a charter basis of 
the land-grant colleges, should be continuously 
evaluated in view of the aims and objectives of the 
institutions. Our efforts should be directed toward 
securing equitable distribution of established funds. 
A concise picture of the financial status of Negro 
land-grant colleges in terms of federal funds should 
be clearly set forth and widely distributed. Cur- 
rent proposals for increased federal aid to educa- 
tion in the states seems to offer one effective remedy 
to existing educational inequalities within states 
and between states. These proposals merit our 
support. 

8. The Student: Advantage should be taken of 
increasing opportunities for enriching the life of 
students. Close attention should be given to utiliz- 
ing the service values of: (1) Non-academic or 
vocational service programs; (2) 
courses; and (3) co-curricular activities, formerly 
known as extra-curricular. 

9. The Faculty: Stronger administrative concern 
should be directed toward the improvement of the 
conditions of faculty service. The professional 
development of the faculty is necessary for insti- 
tutional advancement. Quite generally the facul- 
ties of our member colleges are yet to receive the 
benefits of provisions for satisfactory tenure, sab- 
batical leave, exchange professorship, retirement, 
for opportunities for personal and professional 
development in the larger avenues of life which 
extend beyond the campus, for adequate health, 
housing, insurance, income programs which will 
establish them as stable members in society, for 
opportunity to experiment in new teaching tech- 
niques and for other requisites of a professional 


non-credit 


status necessary to establish them as leaders whom 
alert students will emulate. 

10. Practical Approaches: The Negro land-grant 
college should continuously stress practical ap- 
proaches to everyday problems in all instructional 
procedure. Problems in business, labor, economies, 
community organization, politics, ballot, coopera- 
tive bargaining and citizenship offer challenging 
instructional opportunities for modern training 
programs. 

11. Service Occupations: Our college programs 
should be so expanded as to hasten the evolution 
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of menial tasks and domestic work through service 
training programs, into positions of greater respec- 
tability and remuneration. 

12. N Y A Programs: The programs of the 
National Youth and the C C C 
offer valuable suggestions from which the college 


Administration 


should work out new educational techniques which 
would give functional meaning to training offered 
Problems incident to 
housing alone offer a wide field for training pro- 


along apprenticeship lines. 


grams in important occupations. 

13. Longer Programs: Longer training programs 
of great adjustability and flexibility should be pro- 
vided for students who can not in continuity com- 
plete the traditional four-year college program. 
Such programs would serve especially students 
whose income for education is inadequate or 
uncertain. 

14. Wage and Hour Legislation: Recent federal 
acts, as they affect the Negro worker, make more 
urgent the need of study and work by the land- 
grant college in the field of occupations. The con- 
dition of the Negro worker is not generally im- 
proved by the remedial legislation now mentioned 
since the types of work in which the Negro is most 
Be- 
cause of this the security of the Negro worker 


engaged are not included in this legislation. 


becomes an urgent problem for consideration by 
our member colleges. 
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15. Service Programs: Upon the basis of aims 
and objectives our institutions should develop 
status as service institutions functioning as 
agencies of the state and the federal governments, 
College facilities should be opened for greater edu- 
cational use by the public in general and by the 
people of the college community in particular, 
Rural populations especially should be encouraged 
to make full use of institutional services. Exten- 
sion service with the aid of experiment stations or 
substations would greatly enhance the possibility 
of these services. 

16. World Problems: Peace is necessary for 
valuable progress among men and nations. Our 
colleges stand for democracy and decry the denial 
of the common rights of life to individuals of 
groups of people anywhere. A constructively par- 
ticipating minority group, fully integrated into a 
nation’s social fabric, is basic to any nation’s 
success and progress. 

17. Application of Findings: In the projection 
of educational programs by our member colleges 
the incorporation, if advisable, of these findings is 
respectfully urged. 

W. R. Banks 
Wo. H. Bewi 
ArTHUR Howe 
F. D. Buurorp 
R. B. Atwoop 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CORRELATION OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


THE PROBLEM 

GEOGRAPHY in the high school presented in its 
regional aspects is closely related to history. 
Sinee United States history is taught in all the 
high schools of the country, it may be pertinent 
to inquire how much of regional correlation is 
possible between geography and history, and 
really how much is desirable. In order to pro- 
ceed intelligently in the study of this problem, it 
is necessary first to find out what some of the 
items of common interest to the two subjects 
actually are. It is necessary to discover to what 
extent geographers and historians agree as to the 
nature of the geographic features that should 
be emphasized in the teaching of history. Fin- 
ally, it is desirable to find out whether or not 
high-school students actually learn the items of 
common interest in the two subjects. 


A study of the correlation of the geography 
and history of the United States therefore was 
undertaken to discover, if possible, (1) what 
some of the landscape features of the country 
are that both historians and geographers think 
high-school students in United States history 
should know or learn, (2) how much of the geog- 
raphic background of United States history high- 
school students actually do know before they be- 
gin their course in history, and (3) how much of 
it they learn during their course. 


COMPARATIVE RATING OF LANDSCAPE FEATURES 


Forty-eight landscape features, having both 
historie and geographic significance, were rated 
by twelve prominent historians and ten promi- 
nent geographers relative to their importance 10 
a course in United States history in high school. 
Table I gives the average percentage of impor- 
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tance attached to each item as judged by the 
historians and the geographers. 


TABLE I 


JUDGEMENTS OF TWELVE HISTORIANS AND TEN 
GEOGRAPHERS. PERCENTAGE OF IMPORTANCE 
ATTACHED TO LANDSCAPE FEATURES 








Histor- Geog- 
ians’ raphers’ 
ratings ratings 


Histor- Geog- 
ians’ raphers’ 
ratings ratings 


Items Items 








The table indieates that historians and geog- 
raphers are in high agreement as to the impor- 
tance of the seleeted landscape features in the 
study of United States history in the high school. 
The average rating by historians for the forty- 
eight items is 63.4 per cent., and the average by 
geographers, 65.2 per eent. The product-mo- 
ment coefficient of eorrelation is 0.77 + 0.037. 
The small difference between the averages is re- 
markable. The correlation is sufficiently high 
and probable error low enough that it may be 
said with confidence that there is high agreement 
among historians and geographers as to the type 
ot landscape features that should be emphasized 
in United States history in high school. An in- 
spection of the item-by-item rating shows that 
disagreement greater than 10 per cent. was 
present in 16 eases only. 


CONSTRUCTING A TEST COVERING THE Forty- 
EIGHT ITEMS 


Out of over one hundred exercises based on 
the forty-eight rated landscape items, sixty were 
selected for a test to be given to high-school stu- 
. The judgments of three college teachers 
in history, three in geography and three in edu- 
cation were used in making the selection. The 


aents. 
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exercises were given as a preliminary test to 
seventy-seven students in three different classes, 
most of whom had taken a course in United 
States history in the high-school the preceding 
year. 

After making such modification as was sug- 
gested by the preliminary tests, the exercises 
were given as a test to 4,764 high-school students 
in forty-three states. Of these high-school stu- 
dents, 2,959 had just completed their course in 
United States history and 1,805 were expecting 
to study United States history the following year. 

Table II shows the scores made by the two 
groups of high-school students. 


TABLE II 


Scores ACHIEVED BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. PER- 
CENTAGE OF ACHIEVEMENT ON KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
GEOGRAPHIC BACKGROUND OF UNITED 
StaTes HISTORY 





2,959 1,809 
after before 
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* Exercises 1-20 were of the multiple-choice type. 
+The scoring formula for true-false and multiple 
choice exercises— w 
S=R No 
S =score. 
R = rights. 
W = wrongs. 
N =number of choices. 
t Exercises 21-40 were of the direct recall type. 
§ Exercises 41-60 were of the true and false type. 


Table II shows that the achievement of high- 
school pupils is very low on what both historians 
and geographers designate as important. Pupils 
who have just finished their course in United 
States history achieve only 13.2 per cent., 
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whereas those who expect to take history next 
year achieve 8.0 per cent. The coefficient of cor- 
relation of the two groups is 0.92 + 0.004. There 
are a number of factors involved in this high cor- 
relation, among which probably are: (a) little 
geography in the history course other than that 
learned in the lower grades, (b) geographic back- 
ground not emphasized in history teaching, and 
(c) the test exercises may contain only certain 
materials that every student knows and other 
materials that no one knows. 

The difference in average achievement of the 
two groups of high-school students is only 5.2 
per cent. This probably means that little at- 
tention is given in high-school courses in United 
States history to geographic backgrounds. The 
small gains may be credited to increased matur- 
ity, accretion from other fields of interest and 
from incidental review of the geography studied 
in the lower grades. 

Further study of Tables I and II reveals that 
the correlations between student achievement on 
the one hand and the judgment of specialists in 
geography and history on the other are as fol- 
lows: 

Geographers and students after studying history, 
r= 0.08 + 0.08. 

Georgraphers and students before studying history, 
r= 0.19 + 0.09. 

Historians and students after studying history, 
r= 0.15 + 0.09. 

Historians and students before studying history, 
r= 0.23 + 0.08. 


These correlations are further evidence that the 
landscape features considered significant in 
United States history by geographers and his- 
torians are not taught to high-school students. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the whole this study is too limited to war- 
rant any substantial conclusions. It included 
samples of 48 landscape features and 60 exercises 
in which these features were involved. Twelve 
historians and ten geographers were used in rat- 
ing the importance of the landscape features as 
elements in the background of United States his- 
tory—perhaps not enough to give high validity 
to the technique of rating. 

Several important implications emerge from 
the investigation which deserve critical attention 
and further study, among which are: 


(1) The substantial agreement of historians 
and geographers as to the nature and importance 
of landscape features in the teaching and learn- 
ing of United States history in the high school, 

(2) The uniform and nearly equal but low 
achievement of high-school students in the knowl- 
edge of the geographic background of United 
States history, including those who have com- 
pleted their course in United States history and 
those who are ready to begin their course next 
year. 

(3) The complete absence of significant cor- 
relation between the achievement of high-school 
students in their knowledge of geographic fea- 
tures important in United States history, and 
what historians and geographers think they 
ought to know. 

(4) The need for added emphasis on pertinent 
landseape features in the teaching of United 
States history. 

(5) Improved methods and techniques of em- 
phasizing the play of landscape phenomena on 
the writing and teaching of United States 
history. 

Earu E. LACKEY 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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